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Ir is seldom, perhaps, that any religious controversy, 
however unpromising in its aspect, or untoward in its cireum- 
stances, is entirely unproductive of good. It may originate 
in ignorance or perverseness,-it may be carried on with the 
animosity of party. spirit, engeudering mutual strife and ill- 
will, rather than fair and candid discussion ; and thus it.may 
justly incur the censure of being something worse than an un- 
profitable waste of time. Yet it not unfrequently happens, 
that, if the subject itself be of real importance, some stander- 
by, of superior discernment and information avails himself of 
the opportunity. to step in, not so much in the character of 
an antagonist in the dispute, or an umpire between the con- 
tending parties, as in that of a sober-minded observer of the 
afiray, desirous of bringing both them and others to a better 
understanding of the uierits of the question, by placing it in 
aclearer light before them, and thus endeavouring to pre- 
vent the extension and perpetuation of an otherwise intermi- 
nable warfare. : 

In this character stands, we conceive, the very | 
and excellent author of the tracts before us. A busy and 
restless party bas of late been stirring up abundance of strife, 
pon a point which most reflecting and inoderate Churchmen 
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had considered as having long since been satisfactorily deter: 
mined by the general acquiescence, at least, if not concur- 
rence, of those by whom it had been most carefully investi- 
gated. 

The chief movers, however, in the revival of this topick of 
debate, appear to have considered it as a point of vital im. 
portance in itself, and one on which the sentiments of the 
Church of England had hitherto been misapprehended by a 
very great proportion of its most distinguished advocates. 
Fuily impressed with this persuasion, they boldly threw down 
the gauntlet to those who deemed themselves invulnerable in 
the panoply of Wall and Waterland, and otier worthies of 
theological renown, and challenged them to the field in terms 
of high defiance. ‘The summons was readily accepted; and 
from the persevering spirit boasted of by some of the assail- 
ants, on the one hand, and the advantageous ground which 
the defenders possessed on the other, the lovers of intestine 
war seemed to hope that the contest might be indefinitely 
protracted ; while the well-wishers to our Zion were grieving 
to see her strength in danger of beimg. thus wasted and 
undermined by the unnatural broil!s of her disunited children. 
In the mean while, it became evident, that the main point 
in dispute was not always very clearly understood, nor very 
steadily adhered to by the contending parties ; other matters, 
not necessarily connected with it being occasionally intro- 
duced, which tended rather to increase the heat, and pro- 
long the continuance of the debate, than to bring it to a 
speedy issue. Under these circumstances, nothing could be 
more laudable than an endeavour, if possible, to set the angry 
disputants right, as to the real state of the question between 
them, and to suggest some considerations which their impe- 
tuosity had induced them to overlook, though snfficiently 
evident to a dispassionate observer. This is the task which 
Dr. Laurence has undertaken, and, in our opinion, performed 
in a most convincing and satisfactory manner, in the first 
part of his ‘* Vindication:” the second part, though occu- 
pied chiefly with a defence of his positions against the violent 
wttack which Mr. Scott had made upon them, is also enriched 
with a variety of new matter, of very considerable import 
ance, all tending to establish, beyond all reasonable doubts, 
the freedom of our Church from these opinions, which some 
of her sons, in their zeal for the cause of Calvinism, bad 
undertaken to fasten upon her. 

We know no writer, of the present day, better qualified 
than the author of these tracts, to decide upon the question 
to which they relate. His Bampton Lectures proved him t 
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be fully master of all the main points of controversy between 
the Calvinists and our Church, and to be deeply read in the 
history of the Protestant Reformation in other countries, as 
well as in our own. In the notes appended to those Lectures, 
an invaluable mass of evidence wes produced, illustrative of 
that wise and moderate course which vur Reformers pur- 
sued, in steering betwixt the extremes of the Church of 
Rome and the school of Geneva, on the great questions 
which then chiefly agitated the Christian world. The point 
of Baptismal Regeneration was introduced, as incidental to 
some of those questions, in the third and eighth Lectures, 
and in the notes upon them, where the reader will meet with 
many important elucidations of the subject, which the oppo- 
nents of the doctrine may not find it easy to set aside, not- 
withstanding the talent, which some of them possess in an 
eminent degree, of “‘ darkening counsel by words without 
knowledge.” 

In another point of view also, Dr. Laurence has a great 
advantage in this discussion. His distinguished attainments 
in the Hebrew language, and his extensive acquaintance 
with Jewish antiquities and rabbinical learning, have enabled 
him to throw considerable light on the sense in which the 
term Regeneration, and the phrases equivalent to it, were 
used by the sacred writers, and understood by the printitive 
expositors of Holy Writ. From these sources of informa- 
tion, he illustrated the subject in a discourse preached before 
the university, to which he refers in the beginning of the first 
of these tracts, and of which our readers wil! see an account 
in our Review for May 1815. But, it is in the work now 
before us that he has most fully discussed the question, so 
far as immediately relates to the present debate; and, if the 
force of reason could induce men to surrender opinions 
essential to. a system which they are pledged and determined 
to support, the learned professor’s labours might have been 
expected to set the controversy at rest. But he has met 
with the treatment which, doubtless, he was prepared to 
receive. His well meant endeavour to elucidate the truth, 
has exposed him to the wrath of the disputant, upon whose 
assertions he was led, by the course of his argument, to 
animadvert; and two distinct notices from Mr. Scott, in 
which the first part of his ‘‘ Vindication” has been made the 
subject of free and unsparing censure, have at length induced 
him still further to illustrate his oviginal statements, and to 
defend them against the severe, but not very judicious attack 
of his opponent. 

The cireumstances which have hitherto prevented us from 
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noticing the professor's labours, have at least been so far 
advantageous to our readers, that they now enable us te 
bring the whole work before them in a connected form ; and 
to exhibit him as snecessfully defending his own positions, 
as he had before illustrated by them the doctrine of the 
Church. 


Or. Laurence begins with expressing a just surprize, 


‘« That a controversy should still exist respecting the true mean- 
ing of certain passages in the Baptismal Service of our Church, 
afier a lapse of more than two centuries from the period of their 
original compilation, particularly as the language in which the 


are expressed seems to have been studiously adapted to popular 
comprehension and instruction,” 


But he no less justly remarks, that this surprize is done 
away, ‘‘ when we recollect the natural anxiety of every writer 
on the subject to prove, that the doctrine of the Church to 
which he professes attachment, and his own. private opi- 
nion perfectly coincide.” (P.1.) ‘This anxiety, indeed, has 
manifestly given occasion to the renewal of the question here 
discussed. For, as Dr. Laurence further observes, ‘“ the 
Calvinistic, or, as they rather wish to be termed, the Evan- 
gelical Clergy, have been always forward in advocating the 
cause of their own consistency.” (P. 2.) Of this the history 
of our Church affords abundant evidence. 

Those among our Reformers, who found a. refuge at 
Geneva, from the Marian Persecution, on their return strove 
bard to have our Articles new modelled, according to Calvin's 
tenets, on the several points of the Quinquarticular Contro- 
versy ; thus virtually acknowledging that such alterations were 
necessary, in order to make them harmonize with their newly 
imported opinions. ‘Though we lament the schism which the 
failure of this attempt occasioned, yet we cannot but admire 
the honest consistency of those who refused to adhere to 
articles which they could not conscientiously adopt. And 
had their conduct produced the effect which might naturally 
have been expected to flow from it, and established, beyond 
future dispute, the impossibility of reconciling the theory of 
Geneva with the authorized doctrine of our Church, she 
might have derived some consolation, under the defection of 
her erring members, from the internal peace which their 
retreat had secured. But unfortunaiely this advantage has 
been denied her. From the moment that it was clearly ascet 
tained, that no alteration could be obtained in the Articles 
themselves, the labours of the adherents of Calvin within the 
Church have been directed to an endeavour to affix a Calvw 
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nistic sense to their present language ; and, notwithstanding it 
has been repeatedly shewn, from the annals of the Relorma- 
tion, and their own writings, that the excellent nen by whom 
that great event was brought about, were neither Calvinists 
themselves, nor disposed to give the sanction of our Church 
to the dogmas of the Geneyan school, we are still perpe- 
tually goaded by attacks from this quarter, in the hope, no 
doubt, that in time we may be wearied into a surrender of 
the question, 

There are, however, some peculiarities, in the present mode 
of assault, which seem to imply a secret conviction in the 
minds of the assailants, of the weakness of their pround, 
They indignantly and anxiously repel the charge of Calvinism, 
and affect to consider it as ‘‘ a stratagem, a mere ruse de 
guerre, calculated to throw odium upon their cause.” (Part IT, 
p. 5.) The odiwm of Calvinism we conceive they will be well 
content to bear, since, on other occasions they not only con- 
fess, but glory in the title. 


« But what,’’ says Dr. Laurence, in answer to the angry come 
plaints of Mr Scott on this subject, “ what it after all he himself 
should be guilty of the very crime which he reprehends in me? 
What, if * the very head and front of my offending,’ (for as Mr. 
Scott quotes Shakespeare, | may, perhaps, be permitted to do the 
same,) simply consists in my application of a term to that very 
body to which he himself applies it? And that this is, in fact, the 
¢ase, appears from another part of his book, where, by way of 
convincing me that he is much better acquainted with the princi- 
ples of Calvinism than I can possibly be, he makes -this singular 
remark ; § I can tell him that I was brought up amidst Calvinistical 
churchmen, and I continue intimate with many such characters.’ 
How inadvertent a confession! and how unfortunate an appella- 
tion! An appellation proudly applied by himself to those very 
persons, to whom I could not, without a charge of calumny, apply 
it; and applied also in proof of their holding opinions, which ia 
me it was arrogance even to presume that they held. 

“ And what too, if, notwithstanding his inflexible resolution of 
keeping his own creed to himself, an unwary expression should 
incidentally betray the very thin, which he is so anxious to con- 
ceal? should prove that my suspicion respecting the Calvinistical 
tendency of his opinions was not groundless? Alarmed at every 
turn, by the ‘artful’ texture of my style and argument, ‘he is per- 
petually attempting to touch me with the spear of Ithuriel, and to 
exhibit me in, what he conceives to be, my true form and figure, 
Let me, for once, try the Ithuriel experiment upon him. Allud- 
ing to a passage in his former work, which I had quoted as indi- 
cative of his principles, he remarks; ‘In fact Dr. Laurence 
might as well infer my anti-calvinism as my Calvinism, from the 
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observations before ug; for certainly, were I an anti-calvinist, } 
should not wish to see the cause, that I espoused, supported by 
mistransiation.? I know not to what rescrve of meaning or inge- 
nuity of comment he may have recourse, to explain away the 
obvious import of this involuntary confession ; but surely to a plain 
understanding, after the words ‘ were I an anti-calvinist,’ the syb- 
stitution of the following ellipsis, ‘ which I am not,’ seems neces- 
sary to complete the sense. Had he used language like this, 
‘were I of the high Church party,’ a party high, aspiring, zealous 
for the form, jealous of the power of godliness *, I should not wish 
to see the cause, which I espoused, supported ‘ by Dr. Laurence,’ 
doubtless we should have concluded, that he meant to represent 
himself as not being of that party. But why all this inveterate 
antipathy to the appellation Calvinist??? Part Il. p.6. . 


We shall take the liberty of believing, that they would not 
now thus angrily disclaim the title, which, at other times, 
they consider as any thing but disgraceful, were they not 
aware that it presents a formidable obstacle to the success of 
their argument ; and that the weight of testimony in favour of 
the general anti-calvinism of the public formularies of our 
Church, will render it difficult, if not impossible, to persuade 
the reflecting part of her members, that her baptismal offices, 
notwithstanding the literal and obvious import of their 
language, ought to he understood in a Calvinistic sense. 

Dr, Laurence has clearly proved the fact, that the whole 
controversy now beiere us turns upon this single question, 
can the doctrine of the Church of England respecting Bap- 
tism be recenciled with the tenets of Calvin, or can it not? 
‘The advocates tor the affirmative are well aware how much 
depends on their success, and hence their indefatigable per- 
severance. 

It has, nevertheless, been argued by some, and too hastily 
admitted by others, that this controversy is rather a strife of 
words than of opinions; that, after all, it is merely a contest 
whether the term Regeneration shall be used in a restricted 
sense, as applicable to Baptism only, or whether it shall be 
considered as significative of the progressive work of grace 
in tLe} uman heart; and that this is scarcely worth deter 
mining, at the risk of the internal peace of the Church. But 


those who have thus reasoned, have formed a very inadequate 
and erroneous view of the subject. 





—' 





* “ This character of Lis opponent Mr. S. insinuates, may be given with trath, 
but not with decorum; and if given, would very just/y excite indignation.’ 


P. 12. 
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“ The dissension,’’ say Dr. Laurence, “ which has arisen upon 
this subject, -although greatly to be regretted, as all dissensions 
are, is nevertheless very far from being a mere logomachy. It is 
not imputable to. the habit of affixing different senses to the word 
Regeneration, but it results from a marked and complete diversity 
of opinion. The metonymical use of the term* may have indeed 
occasioned some little misconception of meaning upon both sides ; 
but there exists a radical and entire discardance of sentiment re- 
specting the thing itself, respecting the period when it commences, 
the mode of its agency, and the duration of its effects. The 
principal point, therefore, in dispute, is one upon which accom- 
modation appears to be impracticable. For, to omit minuter dif- 
ferences, as the reception of grace is broadly distinguishable from 
the retention of it, what possible accommodation can take place 
between the opinions of those who contend, that grace once 
received is always subsequently retained, and of those who hold, 
that its real reception may and does take place without ‘ its per- 
petual retention.’ And what arrangement of idea and expression 
can ever be suggested to make men think and speak alike upon the 
nature of a sacrament, respecting the efficacy of which they are 
altogether at variance.” P, 173. 


Coinciding entirely with Dr. Laurence, we do not hesitate 
to avow our opinion, that this is a question which admits of 
no compromise. It cannot be a mattcr of indifference to any 
Clergyman of the Church of England, whether she hold with 
Calvin or not; and, if the interpretation which Mr. Scott 
and his brethren have endeavoured to affix to her baptismal 
services be correct, it cannot be denied that she does ; for so 
artificially is the system of this celebrated reformer con- 
structed, that the maintenance or rejection of any one of its 
peculiar doctrines seems to involve, almost of necessity, the 
acceptance or denial of them all; and it has been repeatedly 
shewn, that all attempts to exhibit it in a milder or partial 
form, have reduced their advocates to difficulties, from which 
no subtlety of argument could release them. 

We cannot, therefore, expect that the contending parties 
will ever azvee to meet and shake hands upon neutral ground. 
The great majority of the Clergy, who hold that Calvinism 
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* “This use of it, as a metonomg of the effect for the cause, has been 
adopted as well by those who deemed that effect to be contingent, as by those’ 
who held it to be neevssery. Archbishop Tillotson, in his sermons on Regenera- 
ton, considers such an use of it as perfectly correct. And we plainly recognize 
the same application of the term in the following passage of Calvin: * Regnum 
Dei mespere in hominibus sentimus, guendo regenerantur, ‘Tunc autem regenerari 
dicimas, quando illunivantur in Ckristi idem, reformantur in obedientiam Dei 
ipsorum corda; et in surama, quando in ipsis ésfawratur Dei imago, Sed rege- 
nerationem nege momento perfict, Satis est, si quotidianos facit progressus usyue 
td moriem.’”? Opera. Vol. Vill p.%. 
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forms no part of the creed of our Church, will not consent to 
an interpretation of her language on the dactrine of Baptism, 
which is plainly Calvinistic, and, if admitted, brings in with 
it, by necessary consequence, the whole Calvinistic doctrine 
of election. While their brethren, who, with Mr. Scott, 
have been brought up amidst Calvinistical churchmen, and 
have learned their theology in that school, will never be satis- 
fied unless they can procure a belief, that the expressions of 
her public formularies are, at least, not irreconcileable with 
their opmions. ‘* But no attempt at an accommodation of 
principle has been attended with more labour and difficulty, 
or has given birth to greater refinement of reasoning, and to 
less solidity of argument, than that which they have hazarded 
upon the subject of the eflicacy of Baptism.” (P.2) Nay, 
one of the boldest writers of the party has already admitted, 
the necessity of laboured explanation in order to make our 
Liturgy suit their view of the subject; and has confessed 
that the use of it as it now stands is a burden to many minds *. 
But, as the pressure of the burden is at least equal to the 
difficulty of removing it, we cannot wonder at the struggles 
which it has occasioned ; nor can they be reasonably blamed, 
who are unwilling to see a load which their brethren bear so 
impatiently, unfairly shifted upon their own shoulders. The 
tracts before us will, we trust, quiet any fears which might be 
entertained by uninformed persons, respecting the result of 
the controversy: Dr. Laurence has placed the question upon 
its true ground ; and no special pleading will ever invalidate 
the force of that testimony, or the conclusiveness of those 
arguments, by which he has vindicated the doctrine of the 
Church of England upon the eflicacy of Baptism, trom the 
misrepresentations of her Calvinistical Clergy. 

The following is his statement of the principal pointat issue, 
a point which, for obvious reasons, the opponents of baptismal 
Regeneration have never thought proper fully and fairly to 
bring into discussion, 


«« That point I conceive to be of a more limited description, 
than it is generally represented, and simply to consist in the deci- 
sion of this question, what is the doctrine of the Church of Eng- 
land respecting a restoration to divine favour, as well of infarts as 
of duly prepared adults, by Baptism? Does she hold that they 
are not nominally but really regenerated ; and that those of them 
who die after Baptism, but before the commission of actual crime, 
are ail, without exception, undoubtedly saved? Or does sbe 
hold, that election and salvation are conferred upon a favoured 
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* See British Critic, Marcli 1814, Vol. 1 p, 271. 
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few alone, the great majority being rejected by the inscrutable 
will of God, and left to perish everlastingly? That she. maintains 
the former opinion is the persuasion of the Established Clergy in 
general, that she maintains the latter is the persuasion of the Cal- 
vinistical party alone. 

«* The question is by no means an indifferent one, as it involves 
a doctrine of considerable importance ; I mean that which relates 
to the nature and extent of divine election. For if all baptized 
infants, and all duly prepared adults, indiscriminately are elected 
in Christ, out of mankind, so that, if they die previously to the 
subsequent commission of sin, they are indisputably saved; while 
of those that survive, some preserve the state of grace, to which 
they have been elected, if not uniformly yet finally, but others 
fall from it, and eventually perish; it must evidently follow, that 
our Church teaches not an absolute or arbitrary, but a conditional 
or contingent, election, This conclusion, although unnoticed, 
must have always been, upon one side, secretly anticipated. No 
pains, therefore, have been spared, and no little ingenuity has 
been exerted, to counteract it, by explaining away and perverting 
the obvious import of the language contained in our Liturgy, and 
thus, if possible, to leave untouched the key-stone of Calvinistical 
predestination.” P, 8, 


This question can only be decided by an appeal te our 
Church hersell, first, as she speaks in her Liturgy and 
Articles ; and if these are expressed in piain and intelligible 
terms, it should seem that no appeal would lie from such 
authority. But if these forms, though im themselves appa- 
rently clear, be rendered ambiguous by glosses and sophis- 
tical subtleties, then that ambiguity may be removed by the 
collateral testimo:y, which her less authoritative, but still 
authentic language, in other public documents, may afford ; 
and by the proof which history, or their own works, may 
furnish, of the sentiments cherished and avowed by the 
compilers of our Liturgy, upon the controverted points, and 
of the motives by which they were actuated in framing 
the disputed passages in her services. If it can be shewn, 
that the plain, literal, and grammatical sense of these parts 
of her Liturgy is that which best agrees with her other ex- 
planations or authoritative definitions of Christian doctrine, 
that it is further the sense in which the framers of these 
forms themselves maintained the doctrines they promulgate ; 
and, lastly, that it is the sense which they publickly defended 
against those who would have altered the language of our 
services to make them harmonize with opposite opinions; if 
all this can be proved, we see not how the conclusion can be 


evaded, that the literal and grammatical is also the. true 
sense, 
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Such, then, is the method which Dr. Laurence has taken 
to vindicate the doctrine of our Church from misrepresenta- 
tion. He conmmences by some pointed observations on the 
inverted order of argument adopted by Mr. Scott, and other 
writers of the same class, in attempting to explain the office 
of infant by that of adult Baptism. itis well known, that 
the Church of England possessed no form for the Baptism 
of adults until after the Restoration ; and it surely cannot 
be reasonably argued, that our Reforme rs, in the days of 
Edward Vi. confoimed their office for infant Baptism, to the 


prine iple: sof an oflice for aduit Baptism, which was not framed 
until the reign of Charles If. 


““« T very well understand,’’ says Dr. Laurence, “ how it might 
happen, that those, who subsequently compiled an office for adult 
Daptism, when such an office became requisite, might, as far as 
circumstances permitted, mutatis mutandis, copy the form of an 
oflice of infant Baptism, which had been previously in use for 
more than a century. And this did, in facet, take place, with such 
alterations and additions as appeared proper to adapt a form for 
the Baptism of infants to the peculiar case of adults; so that, for 
instance, after the words, ‘ doubt ye not, therefore, but earnestly 
believe, that he will favourably receive these,’ which were in the 
former office, was inserted, ¢ truly repenting and coming unto him 
by faith,’ in the latter office. But I cannot comprehend how the 
sense of the original is to be limited by that of the copy, especially 
upon topicks where the cases are not parallel, and where no true 
point of comparison is to be found. I might also add, where a 
new paragraph is inserted, expressly for the purpose of distin- 
guishing the particular case of adult, from the general case of 
infant Baptism. Surely to urge that our Reformers, in the reign 
of Edward VI. presumed, that infants, brought to Baptism, 
possessed the previous requisites of repentance and faith, or any 
equivalent requisite, respecting which the office compiled by them 
is wholly silent, merely because in the reign of Charles IT. a clause 
of that description was admitted into another baptismal office, 
adapted to very different persons, would be to argue in contradic: 


tion to every rule of logick, and to every principle of correct reason- 
ing.” PL18 


Mr. Scott, indeed, in his ‘ Defence,” fully admits this 
inverted argument to be “ replete with great unreasonable 
ness and utter absurdity.” But, though he denies the charge 
of having used it, and loudly complains of the injustice “of 
preferring it against him, it certainly appears to us, that Dr. 
Laurence has most satistactorily justified his original assertion, 
and has shewn that ‘‘ whatever might have been the order of 
reasoning in Lis opponent's mind, “according to his own idea 
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of it, and upon whatever basis he might fancy that he was , 
raising his superstructure ; the order he did adopt, and the 
basis which he actually assumed in the argument which he 
has given to the world,” (Part IT. p. 56.) is precisely that 
which he had stated and assailed. It is not difficult to com- 
prehend why this mode of arguing the question, unreasonable 
and absurd as upon investigation it must appear, might 
nevertheless be convenient. The object of Me. Scott and 
his party is to separate Regeneration from Baptism: it might 
theretore be useful to argue upon a case, where the ellect of 
the Sacrament may possibly be impeded by the uuworthiness 
of the recipient. Besides this, he thus found occasion to 
enlarge upon all those subtleties about the repentance and 
faith, which are preparatory requisites to the worthy recep- 
tion of Baptism, by which he has endeavoured to confound 
them with Regeneration, described as the first work of 
grace upon the heart; and he felt at liberty to suppose a 
case, Where these preparatory requisites being wanting, grace 
has not been conveyed prior to, or at the time of Baptism, 
but at some future period of conversion ; which period being 
the date of the first work of the Spirit upon the heart, he 
could assume also as the date of Regeneration. 

Of all these opportunities offered by the case of adults, Mr. 
Scott is too able a disputant not to have perceived at once 
the use and value; and they seem to have seduced him into 
the error of considering the office for adult Baptism, rather 
than that for infants, as the standard text; and of inferring 
the sense of the Church from this, instead of the elder form, 
which Dr. Laurence shews to have been its model and 
pattern. We suspect, moreover, that although Mr. Scott 
was well aware of the convenience of the mode he adopted, 
its unreasonableness and ebsurdity did not strike him, until 
the forcible reasoning of Dr. Laurence placed them before 
him, in their true colours, We cannot congratulate him on 
his escape from the pit which he thus inadvertently dug for 
himself, but we trust that by the help of the learned professor's 
clear demonstration, and Mr. Scott’s candid admission, every 
future disputeant will avoid the treacherous ground. ‘They 
will thus be relieved from the necessity of imputing to the 
Church the aukward expedients of ‘ charitable supposition” 
in the case of infants, or the exquisite fully of “ a supposed 
transfer of souls;” cud we shall no longer be misled from the 
real point in debate by reasoning founded only upon one, and 
that the latest of our liturgical offices.- Indeed the inutility 
as well as the absurdity of such a proceeding will now be 
manifest; for Dr. Laurence has not only exposed the incon- 
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clusiveness of all reasoning thus conducted, but has shewn 
that the office itself, instead of affording aid to the Calvinistic 
hypothesis, remains upon record to prove, that those who 
thus completed our Liturgy were ‘as cautious of admitting 
Calvinistic tenets, as its original framers were innocent of any 
intention of inculcating them. 

We must not endeavour to follow Dr. Laurence through 
the whole evidence which he has produced on this subject: 
he has appealed to 


‘¢ The doctrine held by Luther, from whose original formulary 
the language contained in the Office of adult Baptism was subse- 
quently derived, by our earliest Reformers, in a set of Articles 
established at the dawn of the Reformation, by Cranmer, who 
principally ye our Liturgy, as well as the first Book of 
Homilies, by Erasmus, in a Paraphrase authoritatively recom- 
mended as a rule of faith ta the Clergy, and by the authors of the 
second Book of Homilies.” P. 101, 


And he has thus shewn, that, from the earliest period of 
the Reformation, down to the last revisal of our Liturgy, 
the stream of evidencé sets against the Calvinistic notion of 
regeneration, as separate from baptism. 

Having arrived at the very point of time which the sup- 
porters of that notion have selected as the mest favourable to 
their own hypothesis, and clearly proved that the Office for 
Adults, whether judged by itselt, or interpreted by the lan- 
guage of prior formularies, and the known tenets of their 


+ affords no basis for their argument, he proceeds 
thus: 


«© Tt may, perhaps, be said, that the dispute upon the efficacy of 
baptism would terminate, could it be proved, that the compilers 
themselves, of the Office ini question, publickly maintained the sen- 
timents upon that point, which I impute to them; namely, that 
spiritual regeneration, accompanied by remission of sin, and | 
adoption into the number of the elect, takes place not previously 
to, butin baptism. That this can be proved, I shall now endea, 
vour to demonstrate.” P. 102. 


This he has done, by quoting several passages from the 
authentick account of the proceedings of the Commissioners 
then = to revise the Liturgy; from whence it ap- 
pears, that so far were they from favouring the cause now 
advocated by Mr. Scott and his friends, that some of the 
points in debate between the Nouconfoermists and the Church 
Commissioners, turned upon this very question; and they not . 
only decided in favour of baptismal regeneration, but res 
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jected some alterations then proposed, upon the very ground 
that this doctrine would not_be so clearly or so well expressed 
by them, as by the language already in use. Mr. Scott and 
his friends, bemg thus beaten upon that which they had 
assumed as their vantage ground, their defeat upon the more 
difficult subject of infant baptism might seem to follow of 
course. ‘They, indeed, are aware that they have a very 
thorny path to tread, and that no common pains and ingenuity 
are required to enable them to accommodate the language of 
our Church, in this her original Office, to their own concep- 
tions. ‘The attempt, nevertheless, was indispensable, for the 
doctrine of final perseverance, an inseparable link in. the 
chain of Calvinistic predestination, requires the separation of | 
regeneration from baptism, and the degradation of that sa- 
crament into what Mr. Simeon irreverently calls it, an out- 
ward work of man upon,the body. By attributing regene- 
ration to the previous disposition of the recipient of baptism, 
instead of considering it as the spiritual privilege conferred 
in and by the sacrament itself, they conceived that, as far 
as adults were concerned, they had effected their purpose. 
But, as repentance and faith, the previous requisites in adults, 
.could not possibly be predicated of infants, who are con- 
fessedly incapable of exercising either, not even the notable 
expedient of reasoning from adult to infant baptism could 
avail to throw a sufficient veil over the notorious defects of 
their theory. Embarrassed and perplexed by the difficulty of 
the case, Mr. Scott had recourse to a mode of argument, 
which, we think, can scarcely have afforded a moment's 
satisfaction to his own mind, while it bas placed him com- 
pletely at the mercy of Dr. Laurence, who, indeed, finds it 
no difficult matter to shew its extravagance and insufficiency. 
Assuming that our Church supposes repentance and faith to 
be necessary in all cases, because she declares them to be 
essential in the case of adults, Mr. Scott seems to think that 
these requisites, or something like them, must, by implica- 
tion, be supposed by the Church to exist in infants. And, 
still further endeavouring to force an ideal analogy between 
the two cases, because engagements made with a sincere dis- 
position to perform them, are reqnired of the adult recipient, 
‘and similar engagements are entered into for the infant by his 
sponsors, he attempts to represent the Church as ascribing a 
similar sincerity of disposition to infants, ‘‘ by a sort of legal 
fiction,” whereby she considers ‘* the soul of the child qs 
transferred to his sponsor, and as speaking in him, and by 
him ;” and it is ‘* on the ground of this supposition,” says he, 
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“* that she returns thanks to Almighty Ged, thatit —— 
him to regenerate this infant with his Holy Spirit.” P. 112, 

Our limits will not allow us to do justice to this curious 
specimen of argumentation, or to the full and satisfactory 
exposure of its extravagance which Dr. Laurence has miade 


in the seventh chapter of the first part, and the eighth of the 
second. 


** But,”’ says Dr. Laurence, “ if the qualification of the infant 
is not to be found in the engagements of the sponsor, which have 
only a prospective application, in what, it may be asked, does his 
qualification consist? I answer, in that innocence, or exemption 
from actual guilt, inseparable from the condition of infancy, for 


which our blessed Saviour expressed a peculiar regard. And this: 


is the qualification pointed out by our Liturgy itself, in an exhor- 
tation, which occurs in the Office of infant Baptism, but which, 
from its inapplicability, is omitted in that of adults. ‘ Beloved,’ 
it is said, * ye hear in this Gospel the words of our Saviour Christ, 
that he commanded the children to be drought unto him ; how he 
exhorteth all men to follow their innocency. Ye perceive, how by 
his outward gesture and deed he declared his good will towards 
them ; for he embraced them in his arms, put his.hands upon them, 
and blessed them.’ Doubt ye not therefore,’ that is, upon the 
general ground, of their innocence and his good will towards them, 
* but earnestly believe, that he will likewise favourably receive 
this present infant.? When the universal qualification of infants, 
resulting from a state of being, which admits of no exception, is so 
clearly explained, why should we reject what lies immediately 
before us, and perplex ourselves with the fruitless. attempt of 


making incomprehensibilities comprehensible, and incoherencies 
analogous?” P. 115. 


Mr. Scott has rather precipitately asserted, that Dr. Lau- 
rence’s “ conception on this point, is a perfect novelty, never 
before heard of in the Church ; and the application of it to 
the Office of infant Baptism,” he observes, ‘‘ stands, and must 
stand for an object of admiration.” (Part II. p. 91.) He 
charges the learned Professor also with maintaining, by infer- 
ence, a ground, which he ‘* presumes that no Protestant 


since their (infants) condition of being, alone constitutes 
their qualification, a qualification universally participated, 
and admitting of no exceptions, it follows that all infants, 
whether their parents, or the persons responsible for them be 
Jews, Turks, or heathens, no less than i they be Christians, 


are the proper subjects and rightful claimants of baptism.’ 
(Part II, p. 95.) : 


advocate of infant baptism has taken;” namely, that, 
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The dextrous manoeuvre, :-by which, in order to evade the 
force of his real statement, Mr. Scott charges him with 
maintaining what certainly he did not state, and what does 
not appear to have been, at the time, in his contemplation, 
does not escape the notice of Dr. Laurence. Secure, how- 
ever, in the goodness. of his cause, he does not decline the 
contest on the ground which his antagonist has chosen; and 
hating shewn, in answer to the first charge, that Mr. Scott 
has completely misconceived the meaning of the term trro- 
cénce, as applied by our Church to infants ; he boldly pleads 
guilty to the second, and proves, doubtless to the astonish- 
ment and confusion of his opponent, that the ground which 
he presumes no.other Protestant advocate of infant baptism 
has taken, is neither novel nor extraordinary ; having been 
held,.‘‘ not merely by Protestant advocates of infant bap- 
tism, but by those very Protestant advocates of infant bap- 
ism, who revised and completed the Offices of our Church at 
the Restoration.” (Part IL. p. 97.) And he then reminds 
him, that this very opinion has been maintained by Hooker 
himself, to whose authority he is so fond of appealing ; and 
that too, in a section of his immortal work, which, as Dr. 
Laurence observes, ‘‘ he must have examined, because he 
grounds an argument upon it, (Answer, p. 67,) and precisely 
tells us how many pages it contains.” (Part II. end of note 
to p- 98. ) ha 

efore Mr. Scott again attempts to convict his learn 
antagonist of holding unauthorized novelties in doctrine, he 
will doubtless pause, and take time to consider well the 
ground on which he is about to venture; repeated exposares, 
such as he has sustained in the present controversy, will nei- 
ther add credit to his name, nor authority to his writings. 

Dr. Laurence has found it necessary to bring forward 
another very remarkable instance of the careless and hasty 
manner in which Mr. Scott permits himself to cite authorities 
in support of his argument. ; 

Mr. Scott had endeavoured to defend his notion of the 
necessity of previous requisites in infants, by a quotation from 
the Catechism; and Dr. Laurence, in the first part of his 
Vindication, had shewn, that the passage in question, so far 
from bearing the sense in which Mr. Scott had chosen to 
understand it, was altered into its present fourm, when the 
Liturgy was finally revised, in order more effectually to ex- 
clude his hypothesis. Unfortunately, Mr. Scott, in bis eager- . 
bess to support his own cause and refute his opponent, appeals 
to the authority of R. Baxter; and not only represents 
remarks which were made after the Conference at the Savoy 
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was closed, and upon another occasion, as part of the excep- 
tions delivered in by the Nopconformist Commissioners, 
during its continuance ; but, as it should seem, mistakin 
Calamy’s abridgment of Baxter's Life and ‘Times, for the 
original work composed by Baxter himself, he attributes to 


that celebrated polemic, words which are the property of 
another writer. 


“* Surely,” says Dr. Laurence, “ thus to represent a private 
statement as a public document, relating to a different period as 
well as to a different occurrence, to quote as the genuine words of 
au author, language which he did not use, and to impute to him a 
work which he did not write, constitute an accumulation of error, 
scldom paralleled in the annals of controversy.” Part II. p. 109. 


Those who still require further testimony to convince them 
that our Church, in the case of infants, holds regeneration to: 
be inseparable from baptism; and to be conferred on such 
recipients absolutely, and independent of all engagements ; 
will do well to consider what Dr. Laurence has observed on 
the Office for private Baptism, and the thanksgiving prayer 
first introduced into this service at the Savoy Conference, ix. 


consequence of a sophistical remark of the Nonconformist 
Commissioners : 


“ We yield thee hearty thanks, most merciful Father, that it 
hath pleased thee to regenerate this infant with thy Holy Spirit, to 
receive him for thine own child by adoption, and to incorporate 
him into thy holy Church, &c.” : 

“ Now,” says Dr. Laurence, “when we consider the extracts 
which I have given from the public acts of the respective Com, 
missioners, can we doubt the motive which prompted this addition? 
When we consider, that their opponents held, and accused the 
Church of holding, none to be regenerated in infancy except such 
as exhibit sigus of regeneration, and a certain evidence of a special 
and saving grace, at years of discretion, we cannot surely but per- 
ceive the evident object of the finally triumphant party in intro- 
ducing it; we cannot but perceive, that they wished to exclude 


from our Liturgy every Calvinistical idea of a partial regenera- 
tion.” P, 138. 


Mr. Scott, indeed, appears to reject all argument from the 
Office for priyate Baptism, which he chuses to consider as 


“ A sort of inchoate and imperfect proceeding, afterwards to be 
completed elsewhere.’ By which expressions he wishes to be under- 
stood as by no means asserting that ‘ it is not baptism, and availing 
baptism ; but that it. does not satisfy the expectations of the 
Church, which looks for a more open and explicit profession, 


4 
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wherever it can be made. It implies, however,’ he adds, ¢ all the 


same things which actually take place in the public service,’ ’’ 
Part II. p. 116. 


Utterly unable ourselves to conceive how the same thing 
can be, at once, baptism and no baptism, availing and un- 
availing ; complete by implication, and yet an inchoate and 
imperfect proceeding : we looked with some degree of anxiety 
to the superior discernment of the acute Professor, for the 
illumination of our understanding. But he seems to be as 
much at a loss as ourselves. We have, therefore, no remedy 
but to appeal to the language of our Church : ‘and as we find 
her plainly asserting that ‘‘ the child so baptized, is lawfully 
and sufficiently baptized, and ought not to be baptized again;” 
and returning thanks to God, for having actually regenerated 
the infant with his Holy Spirit; we are contented to leave 
Mr. Scott in possession of his own meaning, which, with Dr. 
Laurence, we are ready to believe that he comprehends, 
though we cannot. Satisfied that he will never be able to 
counteract the express and unequivocal declaration of our 
Liturgy, ‘‘ by superadding to his hypothesis of a regeneration 
by fiction, that of a regeneration in cases, where the fictitious 
process is altogether excluded, by implication.” (Part II. © 
p. 119.) 

Having, as we conceive, completely confuted the adverse 
theory, and stated what is noéf the doctrine of the Church, on 
the subject under discussion, Dr. Laurence proceeds, in the 
ninth chapter of the first part, to declare briefly what she 
actually teaches. He shews that the doctrine which he has 
ascribed to the Church ‘* was universally held, except. by 
Calvin alone, both before and at the period of our Reforma- 
tion; and, consequently, both before, and at the period ‘when 
our baptismal service was originally compiled ;” (p. 147.) and 
he satisfactorily establishes the important, and, indeed, de- 
cisive fact, that our Reformers, instead of modelling their 
compilation after that of Calvin, adopted the Lutheran form 
in preference ; thus sufficiently demonstrating the bias of 
their own minds, and furnishing a clue to the interpretation 
of any thing which might appear ambiguous in the langu 
of those forms which they provided for the Church. We 
must refer our readers to the tracts themselves for the detail, 
andshall content ourselves with extracting from the concluding 
chapter of the first part, the following clear statements of 
the doctrine held by our _— in her Baptismal Offices. 
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‘* From the obvious import of the language adopted in dur 
Liturgy, from the common fornr of :doctrine held by: all the Re. 
formers, Calvin alone excepted, from the early records. of our own 
Reformation, particularly from the writings of Cranmer, who prin- 

‘cipally conducted that reformation, and published those writings 
.to promote it, and finally, from the avowed sentiments of the anti- 
calvinistical party,.who, in the last instance, revised our Baptismal 
Offices, and added a new one for the baptism of adults, I have 
_ sufficiently proved, I trust, that regeneration is. contemplated by 
the Church of. England:as the appropriate effect of baptism. To 
deprive that sacrament of all spiritual efficacy, and to represent it as 
the mere attestation of the Church to an especial grace, which has 
been previously, or may be subsequently received, seems little better 
than to attempt the reduction of it to the old Anabaptistical stand- 
ard, to a bare sign or symbol of the most lamentable inefficiency, 
“Turning, then, our attention to the baptism of infants, accord- 
ing to the order of our respective Offices in point of antiquity, we 
-may say, that our Church believes every child to be unregenerated 
ore, and regenerated after baptism ; regenerated absolutely and 
universally, without the slightest restrictions ; and that to: this act 
of regeneration, her creed attaches a real state of divine favour 
and election, combined. with the gift of the Holy Spirit. Nor 
_ must we suppose her to ground the efficacy of the sacrament, upon 
‘the assumption of any previous peculiar disposition possessed by 
certain infants, to be evidenced in maturer years, but solely _ 
God’s universal -promise,. and his good will, declared by his Son 
Jesus Christ, towards ail infants, brought to his holy baptism. Her 
principles are too liberal to attribute to our * Almighty and most 
merciful Father,’ a personal distinction in the donation of his bless- 
ings between those, who are alike incapable of individually offend- 
ing him by actual crime; and too rational to dream of a positive, 
where nothing but a negative qualification, can be supposed to 
pre-exist. Hence, from her idea of the universality of baptismal 
efficacy, where no disqualification of crime, as in the case of in- 
fants, is impptable-to the recipient, she pronounces it to be 
* certain by God’s word, that children, which are baptized, dying 
before they commit, actual sin, are undoubtedly saved,’ a persua- 
7“ inconsistent with the very basis of calvinistical predestination. 

. 1638. | 


Our limits oblige us to omit some very sound and sensible 
remarks on the opinion held by our Church, respecting, the 
general, but not absolute, necessity of baptism: we pass ou 
to the following passage, illustrative of the Office for the 
Baptism of Adults. 


“« With the full persuasion that ‘ baptism is our spiritual rege- 
neration,’ and that ‘ God’s sacraments have their effects, where the 
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receiver does not put, any bar against-them,’ when compiling a 
Baptismal Office for those solely, who truly repent and believe, in 
riper years, they’? (the Comniissioners by whom our Liturgy was 
finally revised) ** adopted the almost entire form which had been 
previously appropriated. to infants; arid that evidently upon this 
plain principle, that,2n such a case, all which is predicated of infants, 
may be equally predicated of adults. Upon the certainty, (as far 
at least as human certainty is attainable,) that the recipient is duly 
on gpa the parallelism of the two cases is clearly grounded ; 
and upon the same certainty it is, that he is admitted to ‘ the 
washing of regeneration, aad the renewing of the Holy Ghost.’ 
If, then, the question at issue be considered in this point of view, 
(and in no other, | am persuaded, can it be cenaiie or consist- 
ently placed,) it admits of a very easy solution. For, if the lan- 
guage of the baptismal forms in our Liturgy, was adapted, in the 
first instance, to infants, whose condition of’ being alone constitutes 
their qualification; and in the second, to such adults only, as are 
found, upon examination, to be trul¥ prepared ; it will follow, that 
every attempt to interpret it, built upon the assumed data, that the 
qualifications of both are merely Sypothetical, must fall to the 
ground. For what can the dubious assumption of qualification have 
to do with cases, in which the suspicion of disqualification is either 
impossible, as in infants, or declared not to exist, as in atlults, of 
whom none are baptized except such as have been examined, and 
are found fit. It is upon this principle she pronounces every indi- 
vidual, when he is baptized, whether it be in infuncy or in man- 
hood, as then regenerated, not reasoning, as it has been suggested, 
from adult to infant, but from infant to adult baptism.”” P. 169. 


Dr. Laurence’s statement, that the doctrine of our Church, 
respecting the undoubted. salvation of all baptized infants, 
dying before they commit actual sin, is inconsistent with the 
very basis of Calvinistical predestination, has drawn forth 
some remarks from Mr. Scott, in, which he attempts to vindi- 
cate his brethren from the charge implied in the assertion of 
the Professor. He declares for them, and for himself, their 
“‘ opinion, and pretty sure trust, their and perfect will- 
ingness to believe that all infants, dying before the commis- 
sion of actual crime, are saved by the mercy of God in 
cert ear they be baptized or unbaptized.” (Part 11. — 
p. 129, 

Dr. Laurence contents himself with replying, that Calvin's 
doctrine excludes from salvation all but elect infants ; but he 
by no means ties down all Calvinists to the whole theory of 
their master. | i palhcan Page 


“* Doubtless,” says he, “ Calvinism, as well gs anti-calvinism, 
has its modifications. Upon the question, however, relative to the 
Hh? 
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salvation of infants, whatsoever those modifications, in other re. 
spects, may be, it is something to be told, that the instinctive 
feelings of human nature, have rendered the friends of Mr. Scott 
ope. willing to relax the rigour of ancient system ; and that 
iis ‘ respected brethren,’ at least of the Established Church, can- 
not be accused of holding, I will not say of uttering, the coarse 
maxim, ascribed to a well-known Calvinistical preacher, still living, 


that there are thousands of children in hell, not more than a span 
long.” Part II. p. 130, 


It is, however, allowed him to remark on the inconsistency 
of such modified opinions ; and to point out the imcongruity 
of his reasoning, who, at one time, for the sake of fastening 
a presumed error upon an opponent, can represent the mere 
belief that “ all infants are the proper subjects and rightful 
claimants of baptism, as an unheard-of opinion ;” and at ano- 
ther, in order to escape the uncharitable conclusions to which 
his own system plainly leads, can profess himself disposed to 
‘* believe the salvation, and, by consequence, the regeneration, 
of all who die in infancy, whether baptized or unbaptized.” 


“ Tf,’? says Dr. Laurence, “ disdaining the allurements of Cal- 
vinism, which, while they captivate, enslave the soul, he really 
means, as I trust he does, to extend the mercy of God to all, without 
discrimination, unpolluted by actual transgression, as well in the 
heathen as in the Christian world, his opinion upon the point, must 
meet the cordial approbation of every unprejudiced and liberal mind. 
Let me, however, in this case, remind him, that, by so doing, he not 
only gives up a favourite position of his own, but even improves 
upon my idea of innocence, or exemption from actual guilt, in 
infants ; because, although he contemptuously rejects it as a quali- 
Jication for baptism, he nevertheless, is disposed to consider it as a 
passport to heaven. 1 do not wish, by these remarks, to extinguisli 
the rising smoke which may conceal the spark of conviction ; but 
I cannot approve the unblushing conduct of those who are eager 
to claim a liberality of sentiments belonging to one class of theo- 
logical opinions, while they pertinaciously retain principles abhor- 
rent from it, which belong to another. 
“If my opponent were asked, whether he believes in an influence 
of the Holy Spirit upon the minds of children born of heathen 
ts, his rule of faith would require an answer in the negative. 
ut were the same question put to me, my rule of faith would 
a tg an answer in the affirmative;—that I conceive such a0 
influence to take place, indisputably by baptism, and indeed (where 
baptism is impossible) without it; for ‘ to restrain favours 1s a 


odious thing, to enlarge them acceptable both to God and man *.’” 
Part Il. p. 136. 
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“ Upoa the whole, then, according to his creed, the favour of 
heaven is limited, not solely to a certain class of objects, but even 
to a certain number of that class; according to mine, it is as 
widely and as generally. diffused, as the light of day, and extended, 
certainly in the ordinary, and, probably, in the extraordinary, dis- 
pensations of mercy, to every individual of the human species, 
when unobstructed by the wilful perversity of actual crime. He 
may relinquish what part he pleases of his creed, but I am cer- 


tainly disposed to preserve inviolate the whole of mine.”? Part IT. 
p» 189. 


We cannot take leave of these valuable and interesting 
tracts without one more remark. It too often happens that 
controversy is degraded by the spirit in which it is carried on; 
that our admiration of clear and vigorous reasoning is checked 
by the bitterness of reproof by which it is accompanied, and 
that our commendation of a writer’s soundness of principle 
or force of intellect, is of necessity alloyed by a just ig A 
preneiion of the uncharitable or “ey my tone, in which he 
ias suffered himself to indulge. But Dr. Laurence has 
called forth no such feeling: though assailed in a manner 
which might furnish an excuse for severity of reproof, he has 
never employed it; and if we sometimes — a smile 
upon his lip, at the strange mixture of petulance, error, and 
assumption, which his opponent has exhibited, it is the smile, 
not of contempt, but of good-humoured forbearance. Unjust 
insinuation provokes no sarcasm ; and, even in the moment of 
triumph, he never allows himself te forget, that victory is 
always most gloridus when used with moderation; and 
“ earthly power then doth shew likest God's, when mercy 
seasons justice.” The concluding passage of his tracts argues 
the kindness of his heart, as evidently as the whole course of 
7 reasoning had proved the superiority of his learning and 
ability. 


“ With respect, however, to the mode in which this controversy 
has been conducted on both sides, nothing, I flatter myself, has 
escaped either of us, inconsistent with the principles of a well 
educated mind, or with the feelings of a well regulated heart, 
While I have pursued the wandering meteor of his wild imagination, 
I trust that I So neither lost my way nor my temper ; and I do not 
complain of any unbecoming wa in him. If we both at times 
indulge in a little pungency of remark, it is only, I presume, ac- 
cording to literary custom, in order to please, by stimulating, the 
public palate. Often, indeed, to avoid the coarseness of do ¢ 
reprehension, he looks with an eye askant at me, but occasionally, 
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in return, I cast a trifling obliquity of glance at him. If some- 
times he is seen 





to steer, 
From grave to gay, from lively to severe ;’ 


it is simply, I apprehend, because the harsh shades of the solemn 
brow never prove so graceful, as when enlivened by the gleam of a 
transient smile ; and sometimes also, after him, I have endeavoured 
to exhibit the same agreeable combination of light and darkness, 
Each of us, no doubt, has his own idea of his adversary’s contro- 
versial talents. What his conception of mine is, almost every page 
of his Answer sufficiently blazons: in which he constantly repre- 
sents me as a wily disputant, rustling amidst the foliage, and poi- 
soning, with baneful breath, the fair fruits of his visionary paradise. 
But, is he not aware, that I fully possess the means, not only of 
refuting, but of retorting the insinuation? What my conception 
of his controversial talent is, I have no where concealed. Nothing, 
however, which I have said, will, I hope, be perverted into the 
slightest reflection upon his personal character, distinguished, I am 
willing to believe, by the exemplary discharge of every public and 
private duty, for which, as far as report has made me acquainted 
witlrit, I entertain the sincerest respect ; but he must excuse me, 
if 1 cannot give him credit, either for accuracy and extent of in- 
formation, or for cogency and solidity of reasoning.’’ Part IL, 
p- 148, 


We have now only ,to express our thanks to Dr. Laurence 
for so important and seasonable a publication. It is every 
way worthy of his former writings, and of his dignified 
station, ‘To the theological chairs of the Universities, we 
look, with natural anxiety, when dangcrous and fundamental 
errors threaten to violate the purity of our faith; and we 
have a right to expect that, on such occasions, the voice of 
their occupants will be raised in its defence. Our expectations 
have not hitherto been, we trust they never will be, dis- 
uppointed. The present work may be considered as a pledge, 
that the champions of the truth will ever be found at their 
posts, able and willing to maintain her cause: and though 
every petty challenge may not provoke them to the combat, 
when there is a cause worthy of their interference, they will 
speak, as Dr. Laurence has now spoken, in a manner at 
once consistent with their own official character, and decisive 
of the controversy, in which they have been compelled, by « 
sénsé of duty, to engage. 
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Art. If. Illustrations of the Literary History of the 
XVIIIth Century. By John Nichols, F'S.A. 3 vols. 
Svo. 4). 1s. 1817, 1818, 4 


OvR opinion of Mr. Nichols’s ‘‘ Literary Anecdotes,” to 
which this work must be considered as a sequel, is already be- 
fore the public ; and we see little reason to make any change 
in iton the present occasion. The volumes, ‘which he has now 
printed, very much resemble their predecessors in their prin- 
cipal features, and present an equally agreeable portrait of the 
mind of their Septuagenarian Editor. We meet in them the 
same good-humour, the same love of minute literature, an 
equal warmth of heart, and correctness of moral feeling ; and 
if there is rather a greater portion of garrulity than before, 
we have only to recollect that the venerable and amiable 
writer, every day, to our regret, grows older. Sometimes, in- 
deed, when he falls in with his friend, the late Mr. Justice . 
Hardinge, we encounter a more than twice-told tale; but there 
is so much of grace and beauty in the green old age of our 
literary veteran, that we should find it difficult to quarrel with 
any one of his stories, though decies repetitd. 

In running through the vast collection of anecdote and in- 
formation, which he has amassed with such diligence and fide- 
lity, during a long, useful, and honourable life, we have often 
been led to compare ‘him with our old friend and favourite . 
Montaigne ; and, much, in spite of all his faults (and these are 
by no means few or inconsiderable) as we love the communi- 
cative Gascon, the comparison has been by no means unfavour- 
able to our excellent countryman. If the wit of the latter is 
not so poignant, his taste is certainly purer ; and his calm and 
tranquil pictures of occupation and leisure, both equally de- 
voted to letters, are in the long ran more pleasing, than (de« 
lightful' as the last are in their way) the perpetual. bustle, 
lidget, and locomotion of the volatile idler, who did, said, and 
wrote, so much, that he might escape from himself. 

To us of latter’ days, one of) the most agreeable cir 
cnmstances attending these’ volumes, is» the facility ' with 
which they transport us. to other times, and place us 
among a generation, of ‘which at present we have no more 
knowledge, than what we have caught from the talk of our. 


. grandfathers. We.are brought into immediate contact with. 


many, who, though deservedly honoured by their contempo- 
raries, have long since had their memories ground to dust by. 
collision with greater names. And we are introduced in 
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the freshness of real life, to those, who, not mighty enough 
for posterity, still formed the best society of their own period. 
One paragraph in an original letter, (and we will not except 
even those obscurorum virorum) throws more light upon the 
manners and opinions of the age in which it was written, than 
all the ingenious deductions and closely reasoned theorems of 
an after historian. “ A single line onthe spot,” says Burns, 
** of a traveller's journal, is worth a cart-load of recollec- 
tions.” ‘Thus it is that we are carried half a century back- 
wards, and are obliged to look round us for conviction that it 
is not so; when we read aletter, which is jealous and doubtful 
of the admission of Goldsmith and Johnson to the temple of 
fame ; or a second, which announces that David Hume is no 
more—the very term for anincident, which in his last moments 
he pronounced to be “ annihilation.” 

Mr. George Hardinge is the great contributor to the first 
of these volumes, in the Memoirs of Daniel Wray and Dr. 
Sneyd Davies. In the former, he has interwoven so much 
extraneous matter, that what ought to be the principal figure, 
is overwhelmed and oppressed by Mr. Nicholas Hardinge’s 
Latin verse, and Mr. George Hardinge’s translations ; both 
very good things in their proper places, as we hope soon to 
have an opportunity of convincing our readers. But very 
good things are sometimes out of season ; and more especi- 
ally, when they happen to possess the quality of ubiquity. 
We are convinced, that if Mr. Hardmge had been writing the 
history of Timour Khan, or the Council of Nice, he would, at 
all hazards, have introduced his father’s dialogue on the Cam- 
bridge Glory, or his beautiful emendation, Ut semper udum 
Tibur, &c. 

Dr. Sneyd Davies was of an old Flintshire family ; which, 
if we may trust an anecdote of his paternal uncle Richard, re- 
tained much of its mountain independence. This gentleman 
was vicar of Rhuabon, and in the year 1743, was — to 
by his Diocesan (‘‘ if he expected any favours from him”) to 
give his vote and interest in a contested election to the court 
candidate. ‘The bearer of this message was a relation of the 
vicar; and the answer, which he was instructed to convey to 
the bishop, was couched in these terms. 


««« My dutiful respects, but his Lordship is meddling with subjects 
of no fit concern to him— his duty is to visit his diocese, to see his 
clergy at their posts, carefully to advance the deserving, and them 
alone: as to my vote, I shall give it according to my conscience :’— 
* And what said you to your cousin ?’—* Nothing.’—‘ What ! no- 
thing to your kinsman ?’—* He did not come to me as my Ainsman, 
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but as a servant of the Bishop ; 3 I treated him accordingly, and told 
Roger to carry a tankard of ale for hishorse’ ” Vol. 1. P. 409 


Dr. Sneyd Davies lived on terms of the closest intimacy 
with the great Lord Camden and Archbishop Cornwallis ; the 
latter of whom, when Bishop of Litchfield, appointed him his 
domestic chaplain. His easy fortune, and the living of Kings- 
land, rendered farther preferment unnecessary ; and in the 
later period of his life, it is to be feared that infirmity would 
have made him unequal to any duty which required exertion. 
His simplicity, indeed, at all times was so great, and his 
knowledge of the world, as it is called, so singularly little, for 
one who had lived with some of the leading men in it, that we 
cannot but think the tranquil seclusion, in which he was fated 
to pass his days, whatever, during any of them, might be his 
wishes or his ambition, was the course best adapted | to his dis- 
position and his happiness ; ; the following anecdote is too cha- 
racteristic to be omitted. 


*¢ One day, upon his return from a visit, a lady, who was visitor 
too, solicited the vacant seat in his carriage, as fur as to her 
door, in his way back to Kingsland. Though secretly disconcerted, 
neither good osame nor good manners permitted him to refuse. 
When he drew near the town where he was to lose and spill his 
companion, afraid of the gossiping zeal which propagated and _ac- 
cepted reports where sex was concerned, he thought it most prudent 
and sagacious to disarm raillery of its aim by eluding observation. 
He therefore drew up his blinds ””’ Voi I. P. 673. 


He was a pleasing and a various poet. His vers de sociede, 
are written with much ease, and are considerably above most 
productions of the same class. His imitations of Horace, 
(without Mr. Hardinge’s notes in Italics, to teach country 
gentlemen what to admire) are close and spirited ; and, as a 
specimen of his powers in blank verse, we regret that we ‘have 
not room to insert an Epithalamium ; which, for felicity of 
conception, and delicacy of expression on a dangerous subject, 
we cannot too much recommend as a model for all future ma- 
nufacturers of hymeneals. 

The other well-known names, of which we find minor notices 
in this volume, are Wollaston, ‘(the author of the Religion of 
Nature); Sir Hans Sloane ; Hearns, the antiquarian ; Paley ; 
Gilpin ; Capell, who seemsto have possessed neither talent, good 
sense, nor good humour ; and Pennant, to whom we always as- 
cribed the two first, and of whose sweetness of temper, no one 
who knows what it is tohave his hobby attacked,can doubt, when 
he hears of his first introduction to Mr. Hutchinson. . In the 
church-yard at Penrith, the antiquarian tourist was examining 
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the famous stones, to see whether the drawing which Dr. ‘Todd 
had made of them had the least foundation in truth; (which by 
the way it certainly has not ;)}—while thus engaged, a well-dress- 
ed man looked up at him, and observed,“‘ What fine work Mr. 
Pennant has made with thosestones, Sir!” Peanantsaw that the 
stranger had got into a “ horrible scrape,” so, unwilling to 
make bad worse, he jumped down, laid hold of his button, and 
boldly exclaimed, ‘‘ Iam the man.” After a little confusion 
on one side, and a short defence on the other, they shook 
hands heartily, and became fixed friends from that moment. 
The second volume is extremely rich in the correspondence 
of Warburton, that giant or rather ogre of literature; who 
devoured all the little boys who stood in his way by wholesale, 
and sacrificed complete hecatombs of authorlings at a single 
meal. The first series of letters is addressed to Dr. Stukeley, 
between the years 1722 and 1764. Their pursuits were 
different, and therefore their friendship was lasting. It is ho- 
nourable to both of them ; for Warburton never plays the ty- 
rant, and Stukeley is always remote from the servile obsequi- 
ousness by which Hurd afterwards debased and aggrandized 
himself. But Warburton’s “ tenderness” for his friend, was 


not very warm, if it may be judged of by his letter on his 
death. 


*« ¢T have a tenderness in my temper which will make me miss 
poor Stukeley; for, not to say that he was one of my oldest ac- 
quaintance, there was in him such a mixture of simplicity, drollery, 
absurdity, ingenuity, superstition, and antiquarianism, that he often 
afforded me that kind of well-seasoned repast, which the French 
call an Ambigu, I suppose from a compound of things never meant 
to meet together. I have often heard him laughed at by fools, who 
had neither his sense, his knowledge, nor his honesty ; though it 
must be confessed, that in him they were all strangely travestied. 
Not a week before his death he walked from Bloomsbury to Gros- 
venor-square, to pay me a visit ; was cheerful as usual, and as full of 
literary projects. But his business was (as he heard Geckie was 
not likely to continue long) to desire 1 would give him the earliest 
notice of his death—for that he intended to solicit for his Prebend 
of Canterbury by Lord Chancellor and Lord Cardigan ; ‘ for,’ 
added he, ‘ one never dies the sooner, you know, for seeking pre- 
ferment.’ ’’ Vol. II. P. 60. 


How contemptuously Warburton could speak of some with 
whom he still condescended to live, his treatment of poor Peck 
may evince. 'The expressions which follow, are no bad speci- 
mens of the coarse strong colours with which he daubed his 
pictures into effect. 


* You are never to expect a reasonable conduct in the Stamford 
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Antiquary [Peck]. The stale dregs of Literature have long intoxi- 
cated our Reverend Brother, and given his Microcosm a wrong ply. 
Nature, all-wise in her operations, formed him with the guts and 
brains ofan Alderman ; and, by the richness of the low lands, and 
the poverty of that sterile promontory his front, pointed out which 
was fit for culture, ‘But, perverse letters misled him, and gave him 
the wretched ambition of furnishing the garret of his skull, which 
Nature, according to all the good rules of housekeeping, had de- 
signed for a lumber-room, and which yet, with all the aid of proud - 
Science, will be dut a lumber-room, while the capacious saloon be- 
low was not furnished as the principal apartment deserved.”’ Vol. 
II. P. 38. 

‘* IT was extremely glad to hear from you, but am sorry the noisy 
Bar should call you from your Hermitage. As unfit as I am for 
Heaven, I had rather hear the last trumpet than a citation from the 
Court of Chancery. If ever you have seen Michael Angelo’s Last 
Judgment, you have there in the figure of the Devil, who is pulling 
and lugging at a poor sinner, the true representation of a Chance 
Lawyer, who has catched hold of your purse.”’ Vol. Il. P. 51- 

* To think I will ever enter into a controversy with the weakest 
as well as wickedest of all mankind, is a thing impossible.: This I 
shall do indeed in a short Preface to the Second Volume: I shall 
hang him up and his fellows, as they do vermin in a warren, and 
leave them to posterity to stink and blacken in the wind. And this 
I would do was the Pope himself their protector. Other business 
with them in the way of argument I shall never have any.” Vol. 
I], P. 115. 


When Warburton was made a Bishop there were two ex- 
pectants of his Deanery of Bristol. Mr. Tucker, of that city, 
(afterwards Dean of Gloucester,) had done much for trade, for 
which the merchants caressed him. Dr. Squire was the other 
und successful candidate. Warburton observed of the two, 
that ‘“‘ one of them made trade his religion ; the other, reli- 
gion his trade.” In one sense, but that a most honourable 
one, the latter part of this bon mot is true of the Bishop 
himself. To most extraordinary powers of mind, wholly 
devoted to professional objects, and an unwearied and un- 
abating vigour in defending the Establishment in which he 
was ordained, and the religion which he sincerely believed, 
this wonderful man was indebted for the distinction to which 
lie raised himself, from an obscure and humble rank. Few, 
indeed, of our divines seem to have been more keenly 
awakened to the’ increasing mischief of dissent within the 
pale of the Established Church, or to have more propheti- 
cally anticipated the growth of that now extended and diver- 
sified schism, whose seeds were first sown by the Wesleys and 
Whitfield. 
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Of all the Bishop’s works, though for what reason we know 
not, it has hithegto been the least popular, we are inclined to 
think his ‘* ‘Treatise on Divine Grace,” is the one which might 
be most usetully recommended just now, as an antidote to con- 
temporary Puritanism. Many of his letters in these collec- 
tions are evidently written while this subject occupied his 
mind. ‘ I have seen Whitfield’s Journal,” he writes to Mr. 
Des Maizeaux, 


“ And he appears to me to be as mad as ever George Fox the 
Quaker was. ‘These are very fit Missionaries, you will say, to 
propagate the Christian faith among Infidels. There is another of 
them, one Wesley, who came over from the same mission. He 
told a friend of mine, that he had lived most deliciously the last 
summer in Georgia, sleeping under trees, and feeding on boiled 
maize, sauced with the ashes of oak leaves; that he will return 
thither, and then will cast cff his English dress, and wear a dried 
skin, like the savages, the better to ingratiate himself with them. 
It would be well for Virtue and Religion, if this humour would 
lay hold generally of our overheated bigots, and send them to cool 
themselves in the Indian Marshes.” Vol. II. P. 65. 


Of Romaine, who had tricked him into correspondence, 
and then, without permission, had published his letter—yet 
when Warburton, in self defence, printed that which he 
(Romaine) had just addressed to him, had the impudence to 
accuse him of a breach of confidence; he thus expresses 
himself to Mr, Birch, and the expressions are well worth 
weighing : 


“ We may expect, in a little time, to hear the same complaint 
from our incendiaries, when their letters are published without 
their leave, and I do him an honour in the comparison ; for they 
are honester men than this Church incendiary. ‘They generously 
declare their enmity, are true to their companions, and commonly 
better than their word; but this fellow wears the mask of jriend- 
ship, betrays his brethren, and is kindling a faggot for you, while 
ie pretends to offer incense.”? Vol. II. P. 104. 


How sincerely he was interested in the cause of Revelation 
we may learn from the following letter to Jortin. We were 
much struck with the passage, and the part about Middleton, 
at the end, is, we think, pretty near the truth. 


¢ July 30, 1750. 

‘¢ This morning I had a letter from Cambridge, acquainting me 
with Dr. Middleton’s death. ‘ He declared,’ says my letter, ‘4 
few days ago, that he should die with that composure of mind 
which he thought must be the enjoyment of every man who had 
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been a sincere searcher after Truth: expressed some concern that 
he felt his strength and spirits decline so fast, that he could not 
complete some designs he had then in hand: and that he imagined 
he had given the Miracles of the early ages such a blow as they 
would not easily recover.’ 

“ I do not see how the mere discovery of Truth affords such 
pleasure. If this Truth be, that the Providence of God governs 
the moral as well as. natural world; and that, in compassion to 
human distresses, he bas revealed his will to mankind, by which 
we are enabled to get the better of them, by a restoration to his 
favour, I can easily conceive the pleasure that, at any period of 
life, must accompany such a discovery. But, if the Truth dis- 
covered be that we have no farther share in God than as we par- 
take of his natural government of the universe ; or that all there 
is in his moral government is only the natural necessary effects of 
Virtue and Vice upon human agents here, and that all the pre- 
tended Revelations of an hereafter were begot by fools, and hurried 
up by knaves; if this, I say, be our boasted discovery, it must, | 
think, prove a very uncomfortable contemplation, especially in our 
last hours. But every man has his taste. I only speak for myself. 
Ail that I hope and wish is, that the scribblers will let his memory 
alone: for though (after the approbation of the good and wise) one 
cannot wish any thing better for one’s self, or one’s friend, than 
to be heartily abused by them in this life, because it is as certain 
a sign of one’s merit, as a dog’s barking at the moon is of her 
brightness ; yet the veil that-death draws over us is so sacred, that 
the throwing dirt there has been esteemed at all times, and by all 
people, a profanation. If the Romans suffered their slaves to abuse 
their heroes on the day of triumph, they would have regarded the 
same ribaldries with horror at their funerals. 

* As to Dodwell ; I believe Middleton, when he first commended 
his book, overshot himself in his politics. He had an early design 
of answering his book, and he had a mind to make it a little con- 
siderable by his commendations. But the public, which is easily 
duped, took him at his word, and so, by duping themselves, duped 
him, and reduced him to the necessity of crying down what he 
had cried up.—But now what dunce is it to whom the public will 
give the honour of lis death? For the iterate vulgar deal as much 
in murders of this kind, as the z/literate, in the judgments which 
overtake murderers. I believe as few men die of the rage or envy 
of dunces, as of the frowns of their mistresses: and there is as 
little mischief done by literary as by amatory squabbles,—I am 
well assured the farthest this unhappy man went with regard to 
revelation was only to suspend his belief; and this not so much 
from the force of any particular objections against it, as from his 
natural turn to academic scepticism. I have letters from him, 
which convince me of the truth of what I say. But this will be cre- 
dited by all who see (as every body may by examining) that this is 
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the key to his writings on religious subjects, and the only one that 
can clear up all the ambiguitics and seeming inconsistencics in his 
conduct” Vol. II. P.179. 


We confess that we have had neither patience cnough nor 
sufficient regard for verbal criticism to toil through his 
Shakspearian correspondence with Theobald. As we look 
upon the Bishop’s original connection with and subsequent 
desertion from this worthy and his friends, Concanen and 
Co., to be the single blot on his conduct. So we cannot but 
regard bis commentatorial exercises to be the only degrada- 
tion to- which he submitted the lofty faculties of his “mind. 
W arburton’s glance was too widely extensive to confine itsell 
to a microscope, and he failed, not from lack, but from super- 
abundance of power. 
Of Lewis Theobald, whom Pope has so ingeniously 
damned to everlasting fame,” few have hitherto cared to 
learn more than that he was the ex-hero of the Dunciad, whom 
Colley Cibber, with uo good-will of his own, pushed from 
his kingly stool. Mr. Nichols has collected a detailed ac- 
count of this unhappy wight, and we cannot but think that 
he deserved a better fate. He was the son of an attorney, at 
Sittingbourne, and entered early into Bernard Lintot’s literary 
harness. At twenty-one years of age he received, from this 
foolscap Mecenas, five guineas for a translation of Plato’s 
Pheedon, and one, as the earnest of ten, fora version of Auschy- 
ins. He then entered into a contract for a translation of the 
Odyssey, and four tragedies of Sophocles ; for every 450 
lines of each, ac companied with notes, he was to receive 
fifty shillings, or rather more than five farthings a line. This 
contract, however, never was fulfilled. He printed one book 
of the Odyssey, and relinquished it when Pope’s appeared. 
The remainder of his poetical works, consist of miscellanies 
and twenty-one dramatic pieces ; for the dedication to one 
of which, (King Richard I1.,) Lord Orrery presented him with 
an Egyptian pebble snufl-box, mounted in gold, worth twenty 
guineas, containing a bank-note for 1001., a singular monu- 
ment of the merit of the poet and the munificence of the 
patron. Hitherto all was peace between the great satirist 
and his future victim ; when in an unlucky hour, about a year 
after the appearance of Pope’s edition of Shakspeare, came 
out ‘ Shakespeare Restored, or a Specimen of the many 
Errors as well committed as unamended by Mr. Pope.” 
Here was the fons et origo mali, Pope undoubtedly had done 
many things wrong, and left many things undone, and how- 
ever “ slender’ Theobald’s “ abilities” might be, he had 
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exercised unwearied diligence in discovering these faults, not, 
as we believe, with any sinister or malicious design against 
the poet's reputation, but with the true spirit of commenta- 
torial vigilance; for in the introduction to this work, how- 
eyer he may attack the critic, he personally treats Mr. Pope 
with considerable respect. To this he owed the exalted 
manner in which he was gibbeted in the Dunciad, and the 


‘throne which he occupied for fourteen years, from 1728 to 


1742, in undisturbed majesty. Undismayed, however, by the 
charge of blockheadry, he ventured, after a close and inti- 
mate correspondence of many years, with Warburton, on 
the subject, to offer to the public a complete edition of 
Shakspeare, which Warton pronounced to be the best, till 
Steevens and Malone had laboured on the same subject. 
[tis a very singular coincidence that Theobald, through the 
interest of Sir Robert Walpole, and Frederic, Prince of 
Wales, was a candidate for the laurel at the, time Colley 
Cibber obtained it. Steevens has offered an ingenious con- 
jecture, which he has supported by strong corroborative evi- 
dence, to prove that the sister art of painting has contributed 
its share to this unfortunate writer's immortality. ‘To the 
first impressions of Hogarth’s plate of the Distressed Poet, 
these four lines from the Dunciad, are annexed as a motto: 


Studious he sate, with all his books around 
Sinking from thought to thought, a vast profound, 
Plung’d for his sense, but found no bottom there, 
And writ, and flounder’d on in mere despair. 


The poem upon which the misery-struck bard is repre- 
sented to be employed, and which lies before him on the 
table, is entitled ‘‘ Poverty.” Now the lines quoted above, 
though afterwards transferred: to Cibber, were originally 
intended as a description of Theobald, one of whose earliest 
productions was ‘‘'The Cave of Poverty,” a poem. Over 
his head hangs a print of Pope, beating Curl, and on the 
floor lies: the Grab-street Journal. As there is no authorized 
portrait of Theobald remaining, it is impossible to decide 
upon the identity of Hogarth’s garretteer, with him, but most 
of the circumstances which we have mentioned strengthen 
the supposition. He lingered, it is to be feared, in a state 
embittered -by. want and disease, till 1744, when he died in 
the fifty-second year of his age. ' 

The history of the Progress of the Dunciad ; its repeated 
transmigrations from the Owl to the Ass, and back again trom 
the Ass to the Owl; its enlargements, improvements, and 
additions ; the birth of its Proeme, Prolegomena, Testimonia 
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Scriptorum ; Index Authorum, and Note Variorum; the 
junction of the Ass with the Owl; the imagination of Kin 
Dunce the second; the appearance of the fourth book, and 
the final complete publication of the whole poem, under 
Warburton’s avowed superintendence, are very clearly de- 
tailed by Mr. Nichols, and form an interesting and curious 
illustration of literary history. 

Quin was of our opinion about Warburton, as a commen- 
tator; ‘f what the devil business had that fellow with Shak- 
speare,” said he one day, “ he ought to have stuck to his 
own Bible, and not to have meddled with ours.” It is, 
indeed, refreshing to get him back into that arena for which 
natural genius, and professional study, had peculiarly fitted 
him, and in which we may safely venture to pronounce him 
unrivalled. ‘To those who know nothing of this extraordi- 
nary man, but in his controversial terrors, who picture him 
to themselves always with a contracted brow, a clenched 
list, and an uplifted arm, rolling out thunders from the 
ecclesiastic drum; we strenuously recommend a perusal of 
his correspondence with Doddridge: they will there see how 
possible it is to be zealous and earnest, yet in all charity; 
how compatible strong opinions are with gentle affections ; 
and how graceful it is to stretch out the right hand of fellow- 
ship to those from whose doctrines, in many points, we may 
withhold our assent. This with Warburton is done without 
any mean compromise of principle, with no base levelling of 
the proper and legitimate boundaries of honest opinion, no 
false and treacherous conspiracy of discordant elements to 
effect the ruin of a system which all equally hate. Their 
intercourse had neither political nor ecclesiastical revolution 
as its object, but was the private communion of two good, 
great, and pious minds, who felt that, however widely 
separated, they still were both Christians, and therefore 
brethren. It was thus they both agreed that ‘the very 
worst rogue in society was a saint run mad;” that “ the new 
Cabalists were not more rational than the Jewish ;” and find- 
ing that Count Zinzendorf was a “ perfect enthusiast,” they 
felt “‘ very little farther curiosity about him *.” The passage 
which we have cited below will evince the entire confidence 
which subsisted between them, and the ease and carelessness 
of expression in which Warburton indulged himself. 


—© 





* We are aware that in the first edition of the ‘‘ Family Expositor,” a p@* 
sage occurs in a note on John xiii. 15., in which this pope of the Moravians# 
styled ‘* The pious and wortlry Count Zinzendorf, the Moses of our age ;” int his 
subsequent editions, however, the excellent and venerable author saw suffices! 
reason to correct this most undeserved and unwarrantable eulegy. 
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* «Thus you see, my good friend, we have all something to 
make us think less complacently of the world. Religion will de 
great things, It will always make the hitter waters of Marah 
wholesome and palatable. But we mast not think it will usually 
turn water to wine, because it once did so, Nor is it fit it should, 
unless this were our place of rest, where we were to expect the 
bridegroom. I do the best I can, and should, I think, do the 
same if I were a mere Pagan, to make life passable. Tobe always 
lamenting the miseries of it, or always po after the pleasures 
of it, equally take us off from the work of our salvation. And 
though | be extremely cautious what sect I follow in Religion, yet 
any in Philosophy will serve my turn; and honest Sancho Panza’s 
is as good as any; who on his return from an important commis- 
sion, when asked by his master, ‘ Whether they should mark the 
day with a black or a white stone,’ replied, ‘’Faith, Sir, if you will 
be ruled by me, with neither, but with good drown Ochre.’ What 
this Philosopher thought of his commission, I think of human life 
: general—good brown Ochre is the complexion of it,’ ”? Vol. II. 

. 832. 

We wish we had afew more such cheerful Christian moral- 
ists ; for, to use his own words again, we feel confidently as- 
sured, that “‘ the studies of humanity and divinity, are the 
two barriers to fanaticism and irreligion.” 

It is time for us, though we do it with reluctance, to quit 
this subject. ‘The third volume is again much occupied by 
Mr. Hardinge, and contains copious memoirs of his family. 

Whatever opinions may be entertained of the real extent 
of,this gentleman's talents, (and we confess that we see no- 
thing in these volumes to support the very high standard, by 
which we are accustomed to hear them measured), he as- 
surcdly possessed one, and that a very useful one, the talent 
of society in eminence. On paper he is often insufferably te- 
dious and mawkish ; but the rank which he held among the 
wits of his day, and the illustrious personages by whom he 
was admitted into familiarity, sufficiently evince how much, 
in conversation at least, he must have displayed the accoin- 
plished gentleman and scholar. His interview with the King 
ut Windsor, after his recovery in 1789, is admirably told. 
After some little waiting, he was introduced into a room, 
where, standing by the fire, he found the king, queen, the 
three eldest princesses, and a bed-chamber woman. ‘The con- 
versation was at first general ; the queen, with great address 
and cleverness, giving it a turn, and mixing in it at right 
places. 

“ « Her Butler out of livery came in to me, and desired me to 
follow Aim, 1 went through a very handsome apartment into an- 
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other, most beautifully fitted up, with a ceiling of the modern 
work, ‘ done,’ as the King told me, ‘ ina week.’ Into this room | 
was shut; and found in it, standing by the fire, without any form, 
the King, Queen, three Princesses, and this Bedchamber-woman, 
whoever she was, for I have not made her out, but liked her very 
much (because sie seemed to like me.) It is impossible for words 
to express the kind and companionable good humour of the whole 
Party: 1 almost forgot that any one of them was my Supcrior, 
‘The King looked fifteen years younger, and much better in the 
face, though as red as ever. He said a number of excellent things, 
and in the most natural way. The Queen, with amazing address 
and cleverness, gave a turn to the conversation, and mixed in it 
just at the right places. You will not believe me when I tell you 
that 1 passed half an hour (at least) in the room. 

* ¢ The Princesses looked, as they always do, the pik of good- 
humour. The Princess Royal had a very fine colour, the two 
others were pale. ‘The King did a very odd thing by the Princess 
Royal; but I loved Him for it. He said, * He would ask me, as 
aman of taste, what I thought of the ceiling; and then called 
upon the Princess Royal to explain the allegorical figures on the 
ceiling ; which she did, blushing a little at first in the sweetest 
manner, with a distinct voice, and great propriety in her empha- 
sis. ‘This one trait would of itself demonstrate how very kind they 
were.—The King began by asking me, * How I could run away 
from London, and give up my fees?’—I told Him, ‘ that I never 
minded fees, but /ess when they interfered with my sense of duty 
to Him.’—The Queen then came up to me, and said, ¢ You have 
less merit in the visit, because a little bird has told me that you are 
on your way to your Circuit.’ This produced the topic of my “ir- 
cuit ; and the King said, ‘that he understood Moysey to be a good 
man in domestic life.’ 

‘‘« We then went slapdash into Politics, Queen and all. The 
King laughed heartily at the Rats, by that name; and said, ¢ they 
were the boldest Rats he ever knew, for that all the calculation 
was against them. Hven ****** said, it was probable I should 
recover ; not that J am recovered according to some of them. 
And yet I have read the last Report of the Physicians, which 1s a 
tolerably good proof that I am well.—By the way, your Uncle 
{Lord Camden) is considerably better; and I flatter myself that 
my getting well has done him good.’—I then said, ‘ that I had left 
him in some alarm, how he was to wear the Windsor uniform with 
a tie-wig over it, from the fear that he should be mistaken for an 
old General that had fought at the Battle of Dettingen.’—The 
Queen said, ‘ Oh, I’ plead guilty to that ; and I see you enjoy it. 
said, HAnDINGE will enjoy it ; for, though he is very good-natured, 
he loves a little innocent mischief? The King then told me the 
whole story of the conference with Pitt; commended the House of 

Commons, and said, ‘ His illness had in the end been a perfect 
bliss only to Him,’as proving to him how nobly the people would 
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support Him when he was confined.’ This tempted me to say, 
‘that it was no Political Debate, but the contest between gene- 
rous Humanity and mean Cruelty, and it interested Human Na- 
ture.” ‘The King seemed very much pleased with this idea, and 
worked upon it. I commended the conduct of the Bishops, and 
it made them laugh. Said the King, ¢ You mean to commend it 
as a wonder!’ He talked over Lord North, and the Duke of Port- 
land. He talked of the Chancellor, of Loughborough, and even 
Mr. Baron Hotham said, * You are almost the only mau who love the 
land for its own sake” Then we talked of Mrs. Siddons, Jordan, 
&e.; and the Queen said, “ Siddons was going to Germany, to 
make the English find out by her absence that she was good for 
something.” ‘Then we flew to Handel; after which the King 
made me a most gracious bow, and said, ‘1 am going to my din- 
her.—.[ was near the door, made a low bow to the Females, end 
departed.” Vol. Tf.” P. 16. 


Another visit to royalty, the Duke of Kent, at Castle 
Hill, is too Jong for insertion. Mr. Hardinge saw every 
thing there, @ couleur de rose; and expresses himself very 
rapturously. Porters trimmed and powdered at the outer 
gate—new lodges—head gardeners— thriving plantations, and 
brilliant lamps—all serpentining up to the palace-door ;— 
within, six feotmen, three on a side, and a house-steward, 
succeeded by a valet, each in his separate department, con- 
ducting him to his chamber ;—there an awful silence, a dress- 
ing-room with an excellent fire, folding-doors into his bed- 
room, and a toilette @ peindre ;—through another door, a 
traillage of green and gold, a running stream, and a spark- 
ling fountain ;—by his bed-side itself a ladder of steps—hot 
and cold water—flowered velvet—pen, ink, paper, and books ; 
—alter all this, an unexpected irruption of his Royal High- 
ness, while Mr. Justice was yet in his shirt—a hurrying on 
of the remainder of his dress—and a descent into the library. 

Much good conversation, an exquisite dinner, and Ma- 
dame L****** ensued ; then coffee, in « boudoir adjoining a 
bed-room, ‘* perfectly regal, but without prejudice to a very 
Circassian air.” We have heard it whispered, that the Duke 
was a most severe disciplinarian, and Mr. Hardinge’s obser- 
vations on the domestic econgmy at Castle Hill, do net con- 
tradict this report. “ Among other peculiarities of habit, bor- 
dering upon whim, His Royal Highness always recommends the 
very chair on which you are to sit.” ‘* A hair-dresser for 
all the livery servants, constitutes one of the efficient charac- 
ters in this dramatic arrangement. At a certain hour every 
male servant appears before the Duke to shew himself per- 
lectly well-dressed and clean ;” but we must not omit two 
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occurrences during this visit, which abundantly show the 
kind and amiable disposition of his royal host : 


“©¢In the morning he asked me how I was mounted, and be- 
fore L could answer him, he whispered, in a kind of parenthesis 
more dropt and spilt than expressed, that he had for two months 
been putting a little Circuit horse in training for my use of him in 
the spring. Jt was a pet,’ said he, ‘ of the dear King who gave it 
me, and you must ride it with more pleasure for both our sakes. | 
had once complained, three or four months ago, that my own Cir. 
cuit Bucephalus had kissed the earth with his kness; he condoled 


with me half in jest, but gave me no hint of such a fairy'’s boon 
i store for me.’ ” 


During breakfast a concealed band of thirty wind-instru- 
ments performed a variety of airs and marches, among others, 
a dirge composed on the death of Captain Hardinge (his 
nephew), who was killed in the successful action with La 
Piedmontaise : one of the most gallant exploits in cur naval 
historv. Mr. Hardinge was sensibly affected, and burst into 
tears. The Duke took him by the hand, pressed it, and 
whispered, those are tears which do none of us any harm. 
'Fhese are traits of character which might justly make his 
guest inquire, ‘* may I not, must I not love this man 2” 

Attached to the memoirs of the Hardinge family, is a vast 
niass of miscellaneous, and for the most part uninteresting 
letters. We select two which affords a new instance of the 
unpretending benevolence of a statesman, whose untimely 
loss will Jong be a subject of national regret. ‘The first is to 
Mr. Hardinge: 


‘“©¢ From the Right Hon. Spencer Percevat. 
“«¢ Dear Sir, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, March 24, 1802. 

‘<< f received your letter, requesting me to apply to the At- 
torney General for leave to put his name to two scts of Mr. Da- 
vies’s book; and I have accordingly applied to him this morning, 
and got his permission for that purpose. I have also authority to 
let you put down Mr. Richards’s and Mr. Thomas Manners Sut- 
ton’s names for two copies. I had previously directed my own to 
be set down fur two copies; therefore, I say nothing upon that 
head. 

«<« You really do express yourself, if I may say so without 
offence, so extravagantly of what I have done for Mr. Davies, 
that I cannot help expressing a wish that you may not think it ne- 
cessary to make it the theme of praise to others; and, therefore, 
hope you will excuse me for what, I trust, would be an unneces 
sary precaution, when I intreat that, if you should have occasio? 
to print any more of Mr. Davies's letters, you will take care 
expunge from them any expressions of his, which may allude ' 
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this present of inine, for I can assure you without affectation, that 
it would distress me very much if I was to find any intimation of 
it given to the publick. Iam confident, your own delicacy, on 
amoment’s reflection, would secure me from any hazard of such 
publication; but I was almost afraid that, in the warmth of your 
feeling upon the subject, you might not give it that reflection 
which would secure me. 
“¢T am, dear Sir, &c. 
“¢ Sp. Pencevat.’ ” 


“<¢ Mr, Percevac tothe Rev. Epwarp Davies. 
“¢ Sir, Lincoln's Inn Fields, March 10, 1802, 

* « Having been informed of your merit and distress, I take the 
liberty of inclosing you a promissory note of Messrs. Drummond for 
twenty guineas. I trust you will accept of this assistance, though 
trom a perfect stranger. I should have sent it to you anony- 
mously, if I had not thought that, by giving you my name, I might 
acquaint you where, in any event of increased distress, you might 
apply for assistance, which, if in my power, I should very gladly 
afford, “¢ J am, Sir, with great respect, &c. 

«¢ Sp. PeRcevaL.’ ” 
Vol. IIT, P. 156. 


Of another distinguished man, whose claims to our admi- 
ration are more disputed, Mr. Hardinge appears to have 
formed a pretty just opinion ; 


“ ¢ Bishop Watson is, in pride of capacity, and the indiscretion 
of conduct, a perfect child; but in eloquence, and powers of rea- 
soning, he is almost above human.—His egotism is insufferable. 
He gave to my Nephew a book this morning, as a pure gift, and 
keepsake. It was ‘ Two Sermons in Defence of Christianity,’ and 
a * Charge at Landaff’ on the same topick. When he gave it, he 
said, ‘ ‘This is the best argument ever delivered in defence of your 
faith and mine. I will now read you a letter to me on the sub- 
ject of my Works.’ He read a letter, in which the Writer tells 
him, that * Lord Thurlow said he had been of more service to 
Religion than all the Bishops united.’ He hgs told us very often, 
‘that he had parts for any thing, and the soundest head in the 
world ; yet, with all this high conceit of himself, he is eternally 
complaining, ‘ that all the Bishops, all Courts, and all Govern- 
ments, are against him.’ He is a despot over a most angelic wife, 
who adores him; but is evidently more at home when he is out 
of the room. ‘To his children he is even worse. Yet, abstracted 
from this awkward shade of his character, and from a little 
pomp in his manner, he is a delightful and most eloquent compa- 
nion.’ ? Vol. IIL. P. 164. 


When on his travels, at an earlier period of life, Mr- 
Hardinge had the usual curiosity of the time to see Voltaire. 
Qn an application, he received this answer, sent open on a 
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torn and dirty inch of paper, ‘* 82 annis, e¢ 82 morbis op. 
pressus, veniam peto si non sim vivendus sed obliviscendus ;” 
though our traveller could not see the philosopher, yet he had 
the eminent satisfaction, as he playfully tells us, of hearing 
him cough, We are indebted to bim, also, for a charac- 
teristic specimen of the public honesty of the “ elegant his- 
torian of the Decline and Fall.”. When Charles Fox’s books 
were sold under an execution, an odd velume of Gibbon’s 
history, fetched three guineas. It had the follawing memo- 
randum in the first leaf; 


“*T received this work from the author (on such a day.)— 
N. B. I heard him declare at Brooks’s, the day after the Rescript 
of Spain was notified, that nothing could save this country but 
siz heads (of certain Ministers whom he named) upon the table. 
in fourteen days after this anathema (1780), he became a Lord of 
Trade, and has ever since talked out of the House as he has voted 
it, the advocate and champion of,those Ministers. 


**« CHartics Fox.’” 


The two following letters will form an appropriate close 
to our mention of Mr. Hardinge. When he was in patlia- 
ment, he received a letter from a tradesman one morning; 
addressed to ‘* George Hardinge, Esq. if living.—If dead to 
his Executors.—Grove, Sevenoaks, Kent.” 


*« © Sir, or Gentlemen, Having written to Mr.’ Hardinge, the 
late or present Gentleman of that name (we hope the latter) for 
payment of a little bill due to us, £1. 3s. 44d. we are much afraid 
that be is no more. If that melancholy event has taken place, we 
request that you, Gentlemen, will have the goodness to pay the 
demand. We are, Sir, or Gentlemen,. 

“« ¢ T——_——- & Co,’ 


‘* In answer, and jn a treble letter unfranked. I made this reply: 


« ¢ Gentlemen, The melancholy circumstance, which you have 
deplored hypothetically, has taken place in fact.—I am dead ;— 
and am sorry to add, upon account of your bill, am dead insolvent. 
It is only for that reason that my executors decline to pay your bill. 


I am sorry that you will pay the postage of this letter, but my 
death will convince you that I can frank no more, 


“* « T am, Gentlemen, for Self and Executors, 
** ¢ Your most humble servant, 
© ¢ The late G. Harnince.’”’ 
Vol. III. p. 221. 


We have not room to insert any of the very interesting 
letters from Bishop Smalridge to Mr. Gough; and it is m- 
possible to attempt an abridgment of them. We are afraid 
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also, of not doing sufficient justice to Dr. Ducarel, that dili- 
gent and I¢arned inquirer into all varieties of literature— 
from the Devil’s hand-writing, of which a specimen is given 
in acopy of Ambrosius’s Chaldee Grammar, in the Library of 
Queen's College, Oxford, to the very oldest archive in the 
Lambeth collection. But to our taste, the friendship be- 
tween Drs. Uvedale and Richardson, is one of the most sub- 
stantial recorded in this work, Their interchange of bulbous 
roots and heathcocks, must have employed all the carriers 
between Enfield andthe North. For the benefit of young 
married ladies, on small establishments, we cannot resist the 
temptation of transcribing a receipt from the first of these 
Doctors, by which moor fowl may be made a standing family 
cold dish for a month at least. ‘‘ Put them into an earthen 
pot with a litde butter, and bake them; when baked, take 
them out, and let all the liquor be drawn from them: when 
cold, put them into a pot again, melting some butter fine, 
scumming off the top, and leaving what is thick at bot- 
tom.” Our mouths water as we copy it—the birds are true 
natives of the pays de cocaigne, and almost cry, “ Come, eat 
us.” We defy Mrs. Glasse, Mrs. Rundell, or even the ex- 
pert Editor of Apicius Redivivus, to concoct a nicer bonne 
bouche. | 

Some pleasing specimens of Archbishop Herring’s mild 
and benevolent temper, are to be met with farther on. He 
received with great meekness, a somewhat presumptuous 
letter from the well-known Whiston, complaining of the mean 
eomposition of the Forms of Prayer for the days of Fasting, 
in Archbishop Potter’s time, and intreating that they might 
be improved for the time to come ; recommending, also, the 
insertion of a “ serious Collect,” on account of “ the long 
and sore murrain among horned cattle.” If this remonstrance 
produced any effect at the time, we fear its operation has 
long since ceased. During a severe illness, some years after, 
Count Zinzendorf had the enthusiastic effrontery to send his 
Grace a letter, in which he not only wished his recovery, but. 
tendered him ghostly absolution, notwithstanding the “‘ great 
sin of omission,” of which he had been guilty. The Arch- 
bishop was puzzled; with great humility, he acknowledged 
numerous sins, but he could not refer to that one in particular, 
of which the Count accused him. A friend explained it: 
‘““ Your Grace is a bachelor ;” among the Moravians, “‘ the 
great sin of omission” is celibacy. This amiable Prelate, 
when Bishop of Bangor, was determined to see every part of 
his diocese, and accordingly made his primary visitation on 
horseback, His descriptions are highly poetical ; before his 
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arrival at Dolgelly, he speaks of the country as “ like one 
not made by the Father of the Creation, but in the wrath of 
power.” Jn another place, (it is to Mr. Duncombe he is 
writing,) he gives these two beautiful pictures. 


** We travelled slowly and commodiously, and found Wales a 
country altogether as entertaining as it was new. The face of it 
is grand, and bespeaks the magnificence of nature; and enlarged 
my mind so much, in the same manner as the stupendousness of 
the ocean does, that it was some time before I could be reconciled 
again to the level countries. ‘Their beauties were all in the little 
tuste; and ] am afraid, if I had seen Stow in my way home, | 
should have thrown out some very unmannerly reflexions upon it; 
I should have smiled at the little niceties of art, and beheld with 
contempt an artificial ruin, after 1 had been agreeably terrified 
with something like the rubbish of a creation. Not but that Wales 
has its little beauties too, in delightful streams and fine valleys, 
But the things which entertained me were, the vast ocean, and 
ranges of rocks, whose foundations are hid, and whose tops reach 
the clouds. I know something of your cast of mind, I believe ; 
and I will therefore take the liberty to give you an account of an 
airing one fine evening, which I shall never forget. I went out 
in the cool of the day, and rode near four miles upon the smooth 
shore, with a vast extended view of the ocean, whose waves broke 
at our feet in gentle murmurs: from thence we turned into a 
village, with a neat church and houses, which stood just at the 
entrance of a deep valley. ‘lhe rocks rose high and near at each 
hand of us; but were, on one side, covered with a fine turf, full of . 
sheep and goats, and grazing herds ; and, on the other, varied with 
patches of yellow corn, and spots of wood, and here and there a 
great piece of a bare rock projecting. At our feet ran a stream, 
clear as crystal, but large and foaming, over vast stones rudely 
thrown together, of unequal magnitudes, and over it a wooden 
bridge, which could scarce be said to be made by the hands of art; 
and, as it was the evening, the hinds appeared, in many parts of the 
scene, returning home with pails upon their heads, I proceeded 
in this agreeable place, till our prospect was closed, though much 
illuminated, by a prodigious cataract from a mountain, that did, as 
it were, shut the valley.”” Vol. INI. p. 459. 

* We had our music too, for there came in a harper, who soon 
drew about us a groupe of figures that Hogarth would have given 
any price for, ‘The harper was in his true place and attitude; & 
man and woman stood betore him, singing to his instrument wildly, 
but not disagreeably ; a little dirty child was playing with the 
bottom of the harp; a woman, in a sick night-cap, hanging over 
the stairs; a boy with crutches, fixed in a staring attention, 
and a girl carding wool in the chimney, and rocking a cradle with 
her naked feet, interrupted in her business by the charms of the 
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music; all ragged and dirty, and all silently attentive.” Vol, III. 
p 461. 


Of another Prelate, Secker, we find two anecdotes which 
exhibit Hoadley’s manner very strongly. A friend of the 
latter had asked him for some franks, which he readily pro- 
mised on condition the applicant would dine with him. After 
some time had elapsed, the Bishop reminded him of his en- 
gagement. ‘* Indeed, my Lord,” he replied, “ I am ashamed 
of myself, but I was lately with the Bishop of Oxford (Secker,) 
and I yot some franks from him.”—** You were in the right 
of it, Sir,” said Hoadley, “ the Bishop of ros ha hand 
will, at any time, go further than mine.” On the accession 
of his present Majesty, the King charged Secker with a 
message to Headley, whose age and infirmities prevented his 
personal attendance at court, signifying the value and esteem 
which he had for his character, Hoadley was surprized at 
the mention of his character, and inquired if such was the 
King’s express nessage. Secker replied, that he ‘ could 
assure his Lordship the King did say so, and that his Majesty 
was no hypocrite.” When Hoadley repeated the circum- 
stance to a friend, it was with this observation, ‘‘ that he be- 
lieved all the Archbishop had told him, for no man under- 
stands hypocrisy better than Archbishop Secker.” 

Few collectors have attained as distinguished and deserved 
a reputation, as the late Mr. Townley. Of the frauds to 
which the dilettanti are exposed, we may learn something 
from an adventure which he had with a rogue called Jenkins, 
an English banker, who went over to dig for statues on spe- 
culation, at Rome. Mr. Townley employed him as agent, 
but having reason to mistrust him, he determined onan ex- 
pedition, incognito, to Italy, himself. He arrived, forta- 
nately, on the very day when arich excavation was to be 
explored, and stood by, in disguise, while an exquisite statue, 
little injured, was raised. Observing his agent very anxious 
to conceal it, he withdrew, to wait the event. All the other 
discoveries of the day were liberally transmitted to him; but 
this choice statue, (a young Hercules,) was sold to Lord 
Lansdowne, who probably bid higher. We rejoice to find, 
that the Clytie, or Isis, (we care not which, and the nick- 
namers of pictures and statues know but little more than 
ourselves,) upon which: we involuntarily linger so long on 
every visit to the British Museum, was also Mr. 'Townley’s 
great favourite: it was the only marble which he carried 
away with him, in his carriage, when his house was threat- 
ened by the rioters in 1780, Praxiteles, as it is well remarked ,. 
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gave the cunning Phrvne, a similar testimony te his own 
chef deecuvre. | 
‘The extent to which this article, almost without our know. 
ledge, has been drawn out, sufficiently warns us to desist ; 
although almost every page of the work which we are turning 
over, furnishes something which we long to extract. We 
must, however, make room, even if we have it not, for a 
name which will ever command love and yeneration from all 
connected with it, and which we, of all others, should be 
least justified in omitting. To the pen of the late Dean of 
Westininster, (Dr. Vincent,) the British Critic was indebted 
for all the articles on the several publications relative to the 
controversy on the Troad ; although Bryant persuaded him- 
self that Gilbert Wakefield was his antagonist. Besides 
these, the Dean reviewed Sir George Staunton’s Embassy to 
China, Bryan Edward’s Jamaica, and Sir Richard Clayton's 
Baron de St. Croix. It would be difficult to point out any 
similar compositions containing as much correct judgment, 
and sound erudition as these do, and we cannot but regret 
that the Dean’s connection with the British Critic was inter- 
rupted before he had corrected his old pupil, Mr, Hobhouse, 
as he wished, for retailing Bryant's destroyed hypothesis. 
Few also, if any, writers, who have ventured on the troubled 
sea of controversy, and that with such opponents as Bishop 
Watson, the Dean of Winchester, and Jacob Bryant; after 
the lapse of a long life, can have the consolation to say, at 
its close, that they “‘ know of nothing which they would wish 
unsaid,” or still less the liberality to add, ** except a single 
passage addressed to Dr. Rennell.” ‘Tardy as his reward 
was, and however scantily proportioned to his arduous and 
protracted labours, it was, in many respects, peculiarly grate- 
ful; and to those who may lament that he stopped short of 
yet higher dignities, it may be satisfactory to be told, on Ais 
own authority, that such as he attained were sufficient for his 
happiness. ‘The picture which he has given of his tranquil 
old age, in a letter to Mr. Nichols, is at once so beautiful in 
itself, and so true to our own recollections, that we rejoice in 
an opportunity of presenting it to our readers ; it supplies 
its own panegyric, and speaks more fully to the heart than a 
thousand eulogies. 


«« My own success in life has not depended on talents,— but la- 
bour, steadiness, and perseverance. I have twice passed through 
the school, from the lowest form to the highest ;—first as a boy; 
and secondly, from the lowest Usher to the office of Head Master, 
—and now Dean, by favour of a Minister to whom I was scarce 
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personally known, but who was one that regarded services in pre- 
ference to great connexions. Except the four years that [ was at 
Cambridge to obtain a degree, | have been rooted to this spot, 
from eight | years old, till Lam now in my seventy-second, Blest 
in my family, my fortune, and situation, | have nothing to pray for 
in this world, but that the scene may close as h ory as it has been 
conducted to the present moment.”* Vol, II, p. 771 


We will not spoil this extract by adding one word of our 
own, but we cannot omit the testimony of our belief, that thé 
venerable Dean's prayer was completely granted. 





Art. I]. America and her Resources; or a View of the 
Agricultural, Commercial, Manufacturing, Financial, 
Political, Literary, Moral, and Religious Capacity and 
Character of the American People. By John Bristed, 
Counsellor at Law. 8vyo. 14s. Colburn. 1818. 


ir is always amusing, and often instructive, to review the 
institutions, the opinions, and the general character of foreign 
nations ; it must, therefore, afford to every reader of Mr. 
Bristed’s book no common share of delight, when they find 
that they are, in perusing his miscellaneous volume, making 
themselves acquainted with the laws, the religion, the arts of 
peace and of war, the literature, and political arrangements 
of “ the most enlightened people upon the face of the earth.” 
The pre-eminence ‘of the Americans over all other men is, 
we ought to state, a settled point; for it was, on one occa- 
sion, seriously debated in congress, during three successive 
days, whether the inhabitants of the United States were not 
the greatest, the wisest, the bravest, the most ingenious, 
and the most learned of all mankind; and decided, too, m 
the affirmative, by a great majority. No unger ago, indeed, 
than last summer, when Mr. Munro was making 2 tour of 
the States, that most intelligent and singularly modest ma- 
gistrate assured his countrymen, in all parts of the ‘Union, 
that they were ‘“ the most enlightened people in the world : 
and, we may add, whatever doubts may be entertained on 
this head elsewhere, there is none entertained by the Ame- 
ricans themselves. In short, after having attentively read 
four publications now on our table, namely, Bristed’s book, 
mentioned at the head of this article, Fearon’s Sketches of 
America, Birkbeck’s Notes, and Birkbeck’s Letters from the 
lilinois, we are satisfied that, generally speaking, the North 
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American republicans are the most vain, egotistical, insolent, 
rliodamontade sort of people that are any where to be found 
between the arctic and antarctic circles. The author of the 
Notes very ingeniously accounts for much of the vain-glo- 
rious talking which pervades American conversation, on all 
subjects, and which so deeply disgusts every foreigner, who 
is condemned to reside among them, by intimating to us, 
that the natives of Columbia are in the habit of using a 
rhetorical figure, when speaking of their own affairs, which 
consists In substituting the present tense for the potential. 
‘Thus, instead of saying that Washington may become a 
magnificent city, they tell us that it zs a gran! metropolis of 
uw giant republic; their imaginations converting the tall trees 
which line the sides of their projected streets, into lofty 
palaces and gorgeous temples. Pittsburgh too, a town not 
larger than a single manufactory in England, is called a 
Birminghan, forsooth! In the same way do they prose 
about their might and resources, their naval and military 
strength. Instead of their ten millions, the utmost limits of 
the population of the States, we hear of five hundred millions 
of free-born Americans; of the ocean being whitened with 
their commercial canvass; of their naval thunders being borne 
to earth's remotest verge; and, in the words of Mr. Bristed, 
of their republic, ‘‘ peering above the sovereignty of all other 
nations, and causing the elder world to bow her venerable 
head, white with the boar of ages, beneath the paramount 
power and influence of the younger daughter is the civilized 
tlebe.” We shall give a tew specimens of their bombast 
before we have done; mean time we proceed to something 
more serious ; their finances, trade, literature, religion, and 
general character. 

On the subject of finance we shall have little to say, as 
that science is only understood in its simplest principles in 
America, and is, moreover, very clumsily reduced to prac- 
tice, whenever pressing emergencies require that the re- 
sources of the country shall be made available for its defence. 
The whole revenve of the United States seems to arise from 
a duty on imports, a small rate on tonnage, and a very mode- 
rate land-tax. The expences of the government are certainly 
not great, being under 12,000,000 of dollars, for the civi 
department, army, navy, fortifications, &c., whilst the public 
income amounts to more than 24,000,000. ‘Ten millions, it is 
true, are appropriated to the sinkmg-fund ; still there is a 
considerable surplus revenue annually accumulating in the 
hands of the treasurer, afiording, at the present date, @ 
balance of about 8,500,000, which will go to accelerate the 
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extinction of their national debt. This is all very well, no 
doubt, and we wish that money matters were in as good a 
train at home. It must be very obvious, however, that the 
system of American taxation, though suitable enough for 
peaceful times, is the very worst imaginable for meeting 
the exigencies of war, or for laying the foundation of a 
permanent stable revenue. Of the 24,000,000 of dollars, 
which constitute the income of that country, about twenty 
arise from sources which would be dried up or materially im- 
paired by the very commencement of hostilities ; a state of 
things which would almost instantly ruin the national credit, 
and drive the politicians of Washington to the adoption of 
the most desperate measures. ‘The miserable consequences 
of this foolish system of finance were indeed sufficiently 
apparent during the war with this country, which terminated 
in 1815. During the three years which preceded this last 
date, the American government, as we are told by the author 
now before us, could not raise, in the way of loan, the insig- 
nificant sum of 12,500,000 sterling, although they held out 
to lenders the immense inducement of above 20 per cent., 
in the shape of interest and bonus. The paper of the 
southern banks was depreciated at least 26 per cent., and 
before two years of the war had expired, the credit of the 
government was so completely blasted, that no one would 
lend them a single dollar ; insomuch, indeed, that a bill was 
actually prepared to be passed in congress, to enable them 
to raise money by requisitions and forced loans. ‘I'he peace 
prevented this. experiment upon the ‘‘ most enlightened people 
in the world.” 

We have, in this volume, two cr three appalling columns 
of figures, setting forth the property, real and personal, of 
the United States; under the latter head of which we find 
‘slaves 1,590,000, at 150 dollars each.” Another item is 
the public land, amounting to 500,000,000 of acres, estimated 
at two dollars per acre. ‘Then we have 100,000,000 of 
dollars, under the denomination of banking-stock ; one-half 
of which, we suspect, ought to be identified with the “ slaves 
and land,” unless Mr. Bristed imagines that the bankers in 
Ainerica have, in their strong boxes, a sum in dollars or 
bullion, equal to the amount of their issues ia paper. This, 
however, cannot ve the case, for in the war lately concluded, 
all the bunkers throughout the Union, with the exception of 
one at Boston, refused to pay in specie for their own notes. 
In stating a comparison between. the property of Great 
Britain and America, Mr. Bristed diminishes the former, 
and magnifies the latter in every possible way... We oppose 
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him not: he speaks at random as to the main facts Upon 
which he founds his calculations, on which account his re- 
sults must be far removed from the truth. We have much 
more satisfaction in stating both that the property of British 
subjects has increased much in value sinee the gloomy period 
(1816) at which cur author collected his materials, and also 
that the public revenue of the country has improved to such 
an extent, that we have now a well founded prospect of seeing 
the estimates for 1519 fully met by the produce of the exist- 
ing taxes, even alter maintaining the sinking-fund at its pre- 
sent enlarged scale of operation. 

2. The trade of the United States has revived again con- 
siderably, since the termination of the war in 1815; but it 
has not yet reached the very flourishing condition in which 
it stood prior to the mad system adopted by them in 1808, 
when the patriotic Jefferson thought fit to co-operate with 
his friend Napoleon, in his endeavours to ruin the commerce 
of Britain. ‘The embargo now alluded to, and which conti- 
nued for eighteen months, not only annihilated the foreign 
trade of America, but likewise created such a general and 
deep distress, among the agriculturists all over the Union, as 
completely to satisfy the most determined anti-commercialists, 
that farmers cannot thrive without the aid of merchants and 
manufacturers. In 1807, the year before the embargo, the 
exports of that country amounted to upwards of a hundred 
and eight millions of dollars, whereas, under the operation of 
his ‘* restrictive energies,” as Jefferson vauntingly described 
that measure, the exports fell to twenty-two millions. In 
1810, the foreign trade so far recovered, as to prove the 
channel of conveyance for goods into foreign parts, to the 
amount of near sixty-seven millions ; whilst, in the year 1814, 
when the war had become a little active on our side, the ex- 
ports did not exceed seven millions. In 1815, the total ex- 
ports were about fifty-two millions ; in 1816, about eighty- 
two millions ; and in 1817, not less than eighty-seven mil- 
lions, six hundred and seventy-one thousand dollars. It is 
worthy of remark, too, that of all the produce shipped from 
the United States, about one-half is usually conveyed to this 
country ; a fact, which clearly points out the mutual advan- 
tages, connected with a liberal system of commercial inter- 
course, between Great Britain, and her ancient colony. On 
this account, it is perhaps to be regretted, that the ex 
diency which has lately pressed itself upon the attention of 
the government at home, of protecting and encouraging our 
provinces in North America, should have led to a partial 
interruption ef trade in that part of the world, Ministers 
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have, no-doubt, acted wisely, in endeavouring to strengthen 
the British provinces in the north; for, if the Canadas fall in 
any future struggle with the United States, the West India 
islancy will be at the mercy of the conquerors, and cannot, 
of course, be long in our possession: and it is evidently to 
render these islands independent of the States, m regard to 
supplies of lumber, fish, &c. and, at the same time, to add to 
the riches and population of the provinces, by securing to 
them, during peace, this valuable portion of the colonial trade, 
that the navigation laws have been put in force, so as to 
prevent the Americans from sailing directly to any of our 
insular possessions, from any port in the United States. 
The government of Washington has so far given way to na- 


tional pride, and to the feeling of jealousy, as to retaliate 


upon us, by prohibiting British ships from entering their 
ports, if they have cleared out at any West India island 
under the dominion of England ; and thus are they doing all 
in their power to promote the very object contemplated by 
eur cabinet; which is, to throw all the trade which shall be 
carried ‘on between republican America and the West In- 
dies, into the channel of the British provinces of Canada, 
New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia. ‘This retaliatory mea- 
sure, has, we anderstand, already materially hurt the coast- 
ing-trade of America, and thrown out of employment a large 
portion of their shipping. Nor, will the injury stop here ; 
for, of the total exports from the United States, a large pro- 
portion, amounting to nearly one-fourth, has been previously 
imported into that country from other parts of the world, and 
principally from the British isles, (chiefly colonies we sup- 
pose); whence, it is manifest, that any interruption in this 
traffic with the West Indies, will have a corresponding effect 
upon their foreign commerce at-large. Mr. Bristed, speak- 
ing of the foreign exports, by which he means the exporta- 
tion of goods previously imported, says, that the proportions 
in 1807, (the greatest cominercial year ever experienced by 
the United States) estimated in dollars, were 43,425,320, 
imported from the British isles; 3,812,065, from France ; 
aod 11,318,532, from the rest of the world. The Americans 
should never cease to remember, that they have procured 
ships and money, not from being merchants themselves so 
much, as from being carriers for other merchants ; and, con- 
se juently, that they ought not to calculate the amount of their 
foreign trade, and give themselves airs as a great commer- 
cial people, merely from the extent of their tonnage, and 
the number of sails that ‘‘ whiten the occan.” 

3. As to agriculture, as little is told as in any book we 
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have yet seen on America, we shall not say much; but if 
should seem, that, though there is plenty of land, there is 4 
great scarcity of capital, little scientific improvement, and 
still less industry. ‘The farmers appear to work the‘r soil 
as long as it will yield a crop without manure, and then te 
desert it for a spot less exhausted ; and the consequence of 
i this lazy process is, that a large proportion of the agricul. 
turists are annuaily migrating into the Western States, beyond 
the Alieghany mountains, where the land is still fresh, and 
where it is ouly necessary to break ifs surface to secure all 





aa the fruits of its fertility. Land has nut yet become a valuable 

ih property in America; because nearly one-third of the whole 

48. country, er 000,000,000 of acres, are stil uneppropriated by 
e mdividual owners ; and because, of 1,600,000,000 of acres, 
Le not more than 300,000,600, that is less than one-fifth, ave in 
i a state of cultivation. The people, accordingly, having an 
iy unexplored world before them, in the vast territory of In 
ah diana, the Ohio, and the Illinois, are restless and speculative. 
ty Phey have no attachment to any one place; and hoping, it 


should seem, that they will be happy in proportion as they 
recede from the haunts of men, they march olf, like hoards 
of Arabs or ‘artars, to seek an asylum in the bosom of the 
forest, or near the shores of the western main. 


* Old America,’* says Birkbeck, ** seems to be breaking up, 
and moving westward. We are seldom out of sight, as we travel 
on this grand track, towards the Ohio, of family groups, behind 
and before us; some with a view to a particular spot, close toa 
brother perhaps, or a friend who has gone before, and reported 
well of the country. Many, like ourselves, when they arrive in the 
wilderness, will find no lodge prepared tor them. ‘To give an idea 
of the internal movements of this vast hive, about 12,000 waggons 
passed between Baltimore and Philadelphia in the last year, with 
trom four to six horses, carrying from thirty-five to forty hundred- 
weight. Add to these the numerous stages loaded to the utmost, 
and the innumerable travellers, on horseback, on foot, and in light 
waggons, and you have before you a scene of bustle and business, 


extending over a space of three hundred miles, which is truly won- 
derful.”” 


In short, when we consider that the territory of the 
United States, is nearly equal in extent to the whole of 
Kurope, and that the population does not yet exceed ten 
millions, giving, of course, about four inhabitants to the 
ay square mile, we are not to wonder that agriculture, generally 
t speaking, is still in its infancy, and that men depend more 
ie upon the spontaneous exuberance of nature, than upon thelt 
| own industry or skill. 
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4. The Americans have no natione! literature, and no: 
learned men.. We say not, that there are no persons amongst 
them who make books, and exercise the other functions of the 
scribbling brotherhood. The work now before us, for ex- 
ample, is completely American, in paper, printing, compo- 
sition, and spirit; coarse, bombasfic, and bitter*. The ta- 
lents of our transatlantic brethren, shew themselves chiefly in 
political pamphlets, a species of production which the po- 
pular nature of their government carinot fail to multiply in 
peace and in war. They have an immense number of news- 
papers, too, federal and democratical; and they have re- 
peatedly attempted, but without success, to support one or 
two Reviews. <As yet, they want both readers and writers. 


« The literary taste of the generality of our readers,’’ says Mr. 
Birkbeck, ‘ may be inferred from inspecting the books of the pudlic 
libraries in New York, Philadelphia, and Boston, the three most 
enlightened portions of the Union. The novels, chiefly English, 
with a few bad translations from French fictions, the sweepings of 
the Minerva-press in Leadenhall Street, are most abundantly used. 
Plays and Farces are in the next degree of requisition: moral 
essays and history, suffer a little injury in the first, less in the se- 
cond, and nene in the subsequent volumes: the classics, elementary 
books in metaphysics, political economy, and philosophical sub- 
jects, generally i securely on their shelves, undusted, and un- 
disturbed, by any profane hand, or prying eye.” 


Perhaps this test, if applied to our own public libraries, 
might give nearly a similar result; but the Americans are 
too young to rival in literature, the old nations of Europe, 
and they will never write with the simplicity and pathos, 
which have adorned the birth of learning among all indi- 
gencus people. The inhabitants of the United States will 
never have to boast of a native poetry, or a native music ; 
they will never be able to look back in their history, to days 
of romance and chivalry, when gallantry, and beauty, and a 
high martial spirit, animated the muse, and supplied matter 
to the minstrel. ‘They will never hear their children talk of 
knights in armour, of haunted towers, and captive prin- 
cesses, of noble lovers, and of kings vanquished in single 
combat, or carrying off in triumph the spoils of their antago- 


Qaane 





* By the bye, it beats on the title page, that it was executed in London for 
Henry Colburn, and printed by B.-Clarke, Well Street; whereas Mr. Bristed, 
in a note, p. 354, acknowledges that it was printed in America, by informing us, 


that, though the “ printing-office was one of the most respectable in thé Usited 


States,” they had no marks for dongs “ shorts in prosody. 
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nists ; nor, in short, of any of those romantic facts and fic- 
titious narratives, which compose the ground-werk of all 
early poetry, and throw an air of enchantment over the an- 
tiquities of every other country, at present inhabited by en- 
lightened men. ‘The Americans are confined in their retro- 
spect to the lapse of a few generations, and can view them- 
selves in no other light, than as the immediate descendants 
of sour mal-contents, fanatical religionists, or of a still more 
enterprising order of British subjects. With the aboriginal 
inhabitants of their wide domain, they have no right to claim 
any connection; and with the people whence they sprang, 
they are sometimes unwilling to trace their relationship: they 
have, therefore, neither history, nor romance, nor poetry, 
nor legends, on which to exercise their genius, and kindle 
their imagination. In truth, there is no room amongst them, 
for such men as an Alfred, a Chaucer, a Spencer, a Bacon, 
a Newton, or a Locke; and, until their continent shall have 
been once more submerged in the waters of the ocean, there 
cannot possibly be such men in America: for the laws that 
immortalize the great monarch just mentioned; are not 
wanted there; the peculiar circumstances of society, which 
give charms to our early poets, can never be experienced 
there; and that singular condition of science, which called 
forth the astonishing powers of the philosophers, whose 
names we have recited, has gone by, not to return again, 
until the nations of the earth, if we may be permitted so to 
speak, shall have been visited once more with a renovation to 
liberty and knowledge, after another night of barbarism, ser- 
vitude, and ignorance. At present, however, we may ac- 
count for their want of learned men and. learned works, 
upon the same principle that we account for their deficiency 
in expert mechanics, and finished manufactures in the com- 
mon arts. They are supplied by importation. The standard 
works of British authors, whether poetry, history, or philo- 
sophy, novels, encyclopedias, or reviews, are printed in 
America, and sold for less money than is charged for them 
here ; and this continual influx of English literature, although 
beneficial, inasmuch as it imparts information, and supplies a 
rich fund of amusement, is, as Mr. Bristed remarks, so far 
prejudicial, as it depresses the spirit of native literature, 
creates what he cal!s a fastidious rage for foreign publications, 
and an affectation of contempt for the productions of their 
own press. | 

We are here informed, and we see no reason to question the 
statement, that although there are no men of learning in the 
United States, the rudiments of education are much more ge 
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nerally communicated in that country than in England.  Al- 
most every person can read and write, ‘There are about fifty 
colleges in America ; but the system of tuition in these semina- 
ries, as well as in the grammar schools, seems to be ill-con- 
trived, and worse executed ; whence our author observes, that 
the sarcasm of Dr. Johnson is mach more applicable to the 
United States, than to the country at which it was originally 
levelled; namely, ‘‘ learning here is like bread in a besieged 
town, every man has a mouthful, and no one a belly full.” It 
is furthermore observed, that the Americans sin grievously 
against prosodial accuracy in pronouncing Latin and Greek ; 
and the reason given for this gross negligence, is that ‘* our 
Scottish teachers neglected all prosody.” Mr. Bristed adds, 
with singular simplicity, that “ this apology must cease now, 
because some years since the proper metrical pronunciation of 
the classics was introduced, as a part of its system of educa- 
tion, into the high school at Edinburgh.” ‘The good counsel- 
lor seems inclined to wait until a fresh assortment of gramma- 
rians shall be exported from the Scottish metropolis, that they 
may commence their reformation in /ongs and shorts, under 
suitable auspices, and with some chance of success. Well 
would it be, if all reformers manifested an equal degree 
of patience ! 

5. Proceed we now to religion. Every body knows that 
there is no established church in the United States; but few 
persons are aware, perhaps, that more than one third of the 
people of that country have no church at all. ‘Three millions 
and a half of human beings, in a nation nominally Christian, 
too, enjoy no means either of religious instruction, or of wor- 
shipping their Creator; they have no parish, no priest, no 
altar. In most of the States, we believe, it is left eritirely op- 
tional with the people themselves, whether they shall have 
divine worship at all, and what shall be the form of it, in every 
separate congregation; and it is only in one or two of the New 
England States, that a tax is levied for the support of the 
clergy, leaving it to every individual which clergyman and de- 
hoinination of Christians he shall be pleased to join with. It 
gives us pleasure to bear that religious principle is gaining 
ground in the northern parts of the Union, and that it has be- 
come fashionable among the better orders of society to go to 
church, and to patronize decency and good morals. Much of 
that laxity in point of principle, and of that indifference for re- 
ligion, as a divine ordinance, which unfortunately pervade so 
large a portion of the American people, is attributable, we 
think, to the bad example of the government, and to that abo- 


minable spirit of atheism which was borrowed from France 
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under the name of philosophy. There were clubs in the south 
and west, animated with the same views, and guided by the 
same principles which have been ascribed to the Idluminés, in 
countries nearer our own, the members of which approved 
themselves as the apostles of infidelity, and laboured every 
where to sow the seeds of a ferocious scepticism, and of 
a cold-hearted selfishness. Even the heads of the government 
were more remarkable for their zeal in recommending strange 
doctrines as to human agency, and the principles of human 
belief, than in encouraging piety upon the solid foundation of 
revealed religion. As a proof of this statement, we may 
mention, upon the authority of the author now before us, that 
the greater number of the States declare it to be unconstitu- 
tional, to refer to.the providence of God in any of their public 
acts: and Virginia carries this so far, as not to allow any chap- 
tain to officiate in her State legislature ; giving as a reason, by a 
large majority of her representatives, inthemonth of December 
fast year, that the constitution permits no one religious sect to 
have a preference over any other ; and, therefore, as a chaplain 
must belong to some sect, it would be unconstitational for the 
\ irginian legislators to listen to his preaching or prayers. We 
give another example of this bad spirit, manifested indeed in 
somewhat different way, and taken from a different part of the 
Union. About four years ago, a bill was submitted to the 
sonsideration of the legislature of Louisiana, having for its 
object, “ the better observance of the Sabbath; the punishing 
the crime of sodomy ; the preventing the deiacing of church- 
yards; the shutting of the theatres and stores on Sunday ; and 
other similar matters.” This bill was rejected, however, by an 
immense majority, onthe ground ‘ that such persecuting i- 
folerancemight well suit the New England puritans, who were 
descended trom the bigotted fanatics of Old England, who 
were great readers of the Bible, and consequently, ignorant 
prejudiced, cold-hearted, false and cruel; but could never be 
fastened on the more enlightened, liberal, philosophical inha- 
bitants of Louisiana, the descendants of Frenchmen.” 

We approve highly in the awhor of this work, an enlight- 
ened zeal for religion, and a just peréeption of its beneticial 
effects upon the intercourse of human life. We are decidedly 
of his opinion, too, that in the present state of the world in- 
tidelity is closely connected with revolutionary propensities ; 
and that generaily speaking, those who are eager to revolu- 
tionize all existing governments, under the pretence of pro- 
woting the diber¢y and property of mankind, are alike infidels 
in precept and im practice. But these patriotic politicians 
widely mistake the matter; for all past experience shews that 
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eivil liberty and national prosperity, are always most ad- 
vanced, where pure Christianity prevails; and that despotism 
is the most unrestrained and cruel, and public happiness most 
completely stifled, where unbelief predominates among the 
leading persons of the state. 

Of the Shakers and Harmonites, who continue to disgrace 
the Christian name in Pennsylvania, and the more western 
States, we shall say nothing; their tenets and practice being 
too revolting to warrant a close inspection. We preler an 
extract from the ‘ Sketches” of Mr, Fearon, just pub- 
lished, which will afford to our readers a melancholy proof, in 
addition to the many of which they are already possessed, to 
what extent religion is capable of being abused, whenever 
competent learning and common sense cease to be deemed 
requisite qualifications in those who teach it. ‘The conventi- 
cle, of which this gentleman speaks, is ealled ‘ Ebenezer 
Church,” and constitutes one of the places of worship in the 
enlightened city of Philadelphia, the favourite residence of the 
‘* most enlightened people in the world.”—“ I went,” says 
Mr. I’. “ at eight o'clock in the evening. The door was 
locked; but the windows being open, I placed myself at one 
of them, and saw that the church within was crowded almost 
to suffocation. ‘The preacher indulged in long pauses, and 
occasional lond elevations of voice, which were always answered 
by the audience with deep groans. When the prayer which 
followed the sermon had euded, the minister descended from 
the pulpit, the doors were thrown open, and a considerable 
number of the audience departed. Understanding, however, 
that something was yet to follow, with considerable difficulty 
1 obtained admittance. About four hundred persons remained. 
One of the leading members gave out a hymn; then a bro- 
ther was called upon to pray : he roared and ranted like 1 ma- 
niac: the male part of tue audience groaned; the female 
shrieked ; a man sitting next to me shouted ; a youth, stand- 
ing before me, continued for half an hour bawling, ‘ Oh Je- 
sus! come dawn, come down, Jesus! my dear Jesus, I see 
you! bless me, Jesus! Oh! Oh! Oh! Come down, Jesus ! 
A small space farther on, a girl, about eleven years of age, was 
in convulsions ; an old woman, who, 1 concluded, was her 
mother, stood on the seat holding her up in her arms, that 
her ecstasies might be visible to the whole assembly. In ano- 
ther place, there was a convocation of holy sisters, sending 
forth most awful yells. A brother now stood forward, stating, 
that, ‘ although numbers had gone, he trusted the Lord would 
that night work some signal favours among his dear lambs. 
Two sisters advanced towards him, refusing to be comforted 
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by him, ‘ for the Lord was with them. Another brother 
prayed, and another, ‘ Brother Macfaddin’ was now called, 
and he addressed them in a voice which might have rivalled a 
peal of thunder, the whole congregation occasionally joing 
responsive to his notes. The madness now became threefold 
increased ; and such ascene presented itself as 1 could never 
have pictured to my imagination, and as | trust, for the honour 
of religion and of human nature, I shall never see again. From 
forty to fifty were praying aloud, and extemporaneously at the 

same moment of time: some were kicking, many jumping, all 
clapping their hands, and erying out in chorus, Glory! glory! 
glory! Jesus Christ is a very good friend! Jesus C ‘hrist is a 
very good friend! Oh, God! t Oh, Jesus! come down! Glory! 
glory ! 1 glory! thank you, Jesus! thank you, God ! Oh Glory ! ! 
glory! glory !—Mere exhaustion of bodily strength produced 
a cessation of madness for a few minutes. A hymn Was given 
out, and. sung; pray ing then recommenced; the scene of 
madness was again ac ted, with, if possible, increased efforts 
on the part of the performers. One of the brothers prayed to 
be kept from enthusiasm! A girl of six years of age became 
the next object of attention. A reverend brother proclaimed, 
that ‘ she had just received a visit from the Lord, and was 
in awful convulsions—so hard was the working of the spirit. 
This scene continued for some time ; but the audience gradu- 
ally lessened, so that by ten o ‘clock the field of active opera- 
tions was considerably contracted. ‘The women, however, 
forming a compact column at the most distant corner of the 
church, continued their shriekings with but little abatement. 
{ have since undeystood that one of the female converts upon 
this occasion, had been turned away from her situation the 
pre vious evening, for stealing five dollars. 

This is melancholy in the extreme ; but is not quite so bad, 
we have reason to suspect, as the orgies ef such of the black 
population as call themselves Christians. In that land. of light 
and liberty, however, the magistrate literleres not whether 
direct, to encourage, or repress, In Wales and in Ireland, 
is true. we have Jumpers , and even a species of Shakers ; “aa 
in London we have had Joanna Southcott ; but such extrava- 
ganceas we have just seen described, with the still more out- 
rageous blasphemies against God and nature, which character- 
ize the Harmonites and Dunkers, is stil] unknown in the least 
improved parts of the British Empire. 

G. We have more to say, than we can find room for, on the 
national character of the Americans, and more, perhaps, 
than it would be expedient to detail at any length. ‘The first 
thing that strikes a foreigner amongst them, is their excessive 
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vanity and boastfulness. ‘They dislike the English above all 
other nations; and the most frequent topics of their conver 
sation, accordingly, are their victories by sea and land over 
our countrymen in the late war. Bristed teils us, that the 
settled conviction of the American people, arising out of the 
circumstances of the last war is, that they are ‘* decidedly 
superior to the British, and can always beat them, man to 
man, ship to ship, gun to gun, bayonet to bayonet, both oh 
the flood and in the field.” 


** And uncounted myriads of American hearts now beat high 
and quick in eager aspirations for another contest with Britain: a 
spirit which the Government carefully cherishes, by newspaper 
effusions, by public toasts and orations, by speeches and resolutions 
in the State Legislatures ; the great object of*American ambition 
being to annex to their dominion, the British North American 
colonies on the continent, the West India Islands, and also the 
Spanish colonies bordering on the Southern States.” 


- 
Again, we are reminded that the people of the Union, at 


‘* Plattsburgh, at Baltimore, and at New Orleans, rolled back 
the tide of invasion, and demonstrated the fatal folly of attemptin 
to fix a hostile army on the soil of America. On the Lakes, aid 
on the Ocean, the American stars were flying above the red-cross 
flag of England: the American ships were better built, better 
manned, and better fought, than those of Britain.”—** They have 
compelled the meteor flag of England, which had waved in triumph 
on the ocean, for a thousand years, to lower its ancient ensign, 
beneath the new-born standard of her child: they have driven 
back from before their hardy yeomanry, the conquerors of France, 
the deliverers of Portugal, the liberators of Spain, the emancipa- 
tors of Europe: they have twined round their victorious brows, 
wreaths of naval and of military glory, which will flourish in eternal 
verdure, as long as the everlasting hills shall rest upon their foun- 
dations, and the stars of heaven continue to shed their light, In 
the turmoil of battle, and in the pursuits of peace, the Americans 
effect more by a given number of peopss than the population of 
any other country can effect.”—‘ Nor let Britain ever lay the 
flattering unction to her soul, that it is possible to make America 
her friend. ‘These two countries will never cease to be commercial 
rivals, and political enemies, until one or the other falls. As the 
world could not bear two suns, nor Persia two kings, so the day is 
fast approaching when the globe will not be able to endure the 
existence of these two mighty maritime empires. The maxim of 
delenda est Carthago, never found more cordial advocates, in the 
Roman senate, than it now finds, as applicable to Britain, in the 
inmost recesses of every American bosom.” 
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England is every where represented as sinking under the 
pressure of pauperism and of her national debt, and it is thought 
that she will not be dong able to sustain the proud but melan- 
choly distinction, of being the “ solitary rock of social safety” 
whilst, umidst all these tokens of her impending desolation, 
her ‘* child and rival, America, is rapidly emerging into un- 
paralleled national greatness; is flaming upwards, like a 
pyramid of fire ; so that al! the western horizon is in a blaze 
with the brightness of its ascending glory.” “ Is the heathen 
mythology of Jupiter and Saturn to be verified in the nine- ~ 
teenth century, and the power of Britain to be trampled into 
dust, by the gigantic footsteps of her own child!” Hear, 
too, how one of their s; ves raves about steam-boats, which, 
after all, we believe, are not an American invention. 


‘* Be it ours to boast, that the first vessel successfully propelled 
by steam, was launched on the bosom of Hudson’s river. It wag 
here that American genius, seizing the arm of European science, 
bent to the purpose of our favourite parent art, the wildest and 
most devouring element. This invention is spreading fast through 
the civilized world, and though excluded as yet from Russia, will, 
ere long, be extended to that vast empire. A bird hatched on the 
Huson, will soon people the floods of the Wolga; and cygnets, 
descended from an American swan, glide along the surface of 
the Caspian Sea. Then the hoary Genius of Asia, high throned on 
the peaks of Caucasus, his moist eye glistening while it glances over 
the ruins of Babylon, Persepolis, Jerusalem, and Palmyra, shall bow 
with grateful reverence to the inventive spirit of this western world.” 


We have only to remark upon this piece of Yankee bom- 
bast, that ‘* the hoary Genius of Asia” would be thereby 
chargeable with an egregious blunder, that he would afford 
a manifest proof, that his politeness greatly exceeded his 
discrimination, and that wisdom is not always the accom- 
paniment of old age. 

Vain glory in the American character, is joined with ex- 
cessive indolence and wastefulness. You may labour, for you 
are English slaves, they exclaim to our emigrants; we are 
jreemen, and, therefore we will be idle ; and thus they exist in 
yawning indifference, surrounded with nuisances and petty 
wants, the first to be removed, as Mr. Birkbeck observes in 
his Notes, and the second to be supplied, by a tenth of the 
time loitered away ia their innumerable idle days. Indolence, 
says he, seems to be the besetting sin of the Americans, 
wherever I have travelled. ‘The Indian, probably, stands 
highest on the scale, as an example ; the botkwasdeasie the 
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next; the new settler, whe declines hunting, takes a lower 
degree, and soon. I have seen interesting exceptions, even 
among the hunting tribes ; but the malady 1s a prevailing one 
in all classes. It is painful, too, to be told, at the same time, 
that the Americans engaged in trade and commerce, have 
become the most extravagant people upon earth, New 
York, for example, in proportion to its wealth and popula- 
tion, far surpasses all the rest of the civilized world in its 
rate of expenditure, and amount of insolvencies ; of which 
last, upwards of six thousand occurred in one year. 


“ Our people generally,’? exclaims Mr. Bristed, “ and particu- 
larly in the larger cities, have fallen into habits of personal and 
family expence, not only far surpassing those of the corresponding 
classes in Europe, but also far exceeding the fair earnings of our 
merchants and professional men; many of whom become their 
own executors, and leave their children paupers, the more helpless 
of course, for having been brought up m idleness and extra- 
vagance, ’ 


We are informed, also, that the Americans make it a point 
of conscience never to pay a single stiver to a British credi- 
tor. From the peace of 1783 to 1789, the British manufac- 
turers did not receive more than one-third of the value of all 
the goods which they sold to their American customers ; and 
since the peace of 1815, up to the present hour, they have 
not received one-fourth. We make this assertion upon the 
authority of our author, who, being a lawyer, may be supposed 
to speak from personal knowledge. ‘To render this still more 
probable, however, it is enough to mention, that every one 
of the twenty States composing the Union, has its own laws, 
and that a debt contracted in one cannot be sued for in 
another. ‘* Thus,” observes Mr. B. ‘ there are twenty 
different legal modes for evading the payment of debts in the 


United States.” 


‘* Strictly speaking,” says the same authority, “ there is 
no social subordination in this country.” Parents have no 
command over their children, nor teachers over their scholars, 
nor lawyers and physicians over their pupils, nor farmers 
over their labourers, nor merchants over their clerks, car- 
men, and porters, nor masters over their servants. All are 
equal; all do as they list; and all are free not to work, 
except the maste, who, if he means his business to prosper, 
must be a slave, for he has no controul over any other head, 
eyes, or hands, than his own. Where there is no parental 
authority, there can be no discipline in schools and colleges ; 
and, as no inconvenience attaches to a boy’s being expelled 
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from such seminaries, the teachers have no authority, and 
learning has no honour in the United States. Nay, the inde 
pendence of children on their parents, is carried so far as to 
raise doubts if a father or mother has any right to mterfere 
in the marriage of a son or daughter. 

A very bad feature in the character of the lower order of 
Americans, is their habitual drunkenness and consequent 
imprudence ; and we are assured that not only the labourer$ 
generally, but too many of the farmers, merchants, and other 
classes of the community, are prone to a pernicious indul- 
gence in spirituous liquors. In New York there are nearly 
three thousand houses licensed to sell ardent spirits, whilst 
in London there are about four thousand two hundred ; the 
proportion of inhahitants in the latter, being to the former as 
ten is to one. Pauperism, that bane of society, keeps pace, 
as was to be expected, with the profligacy of the populace; 
and in 1816-17, accordingly, there were, in the city now 
mentioned, no fewer than fifteen thousand, men, women, 
and children, fed upon the alms of the public: It was not 
possible, it has been observed, for any city in Europe— 
London, Paris, or Dublin itself, even at that awful hour of 
universal distress and visitation, to exhibit a greater pro- 
portional number of wretched objects, sunk to. the lowest 
pitch of sorrow and of destitution, than were exposed to the 
astonished view of the various committees, in their rounds of 
enquiry through the city of New York. Upon the whole, 
we are inclined to agree with those who think that the people 
of America will arrive at maturity in all the vices and cor- 
ruptions of polished society, long before they have any 
chance of reaching its elegancies and its comforts ; and, more- 
over, that this youthful decay, of which the symptoms are 
already so alarming, and this anticipation of the natural 
period of de pravity, repress every hope of the future great- 
ness and energy of that vast country. It ap pears to our 
imagination in ‘the likeness of a dissipated hoy, vain, boast- 
ful, and ignorant, combining the feebleness of early youth 
with the libertinism of manhood, the calculating selfishness 
of declining years, and the decrepitude and- disease of old 
aze. 

We have left no room to say any thing of the government, 
or constitution, of the U nited States. ‘The federal compact 
is not likely to last long ; and we found this opinion upon the 
two obvious facts, that the executive is so miserably inef- 
ficient, that it can never create confidence in the people at 
large, ‘and, secondly, that the interests of the several States 
are so completely different and incompatible, that their legis- 
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latures cannot possibly be brought to concur in any general 
system of policy, whether pacific or warlike. Those vast 
regions which stretch to the south and west of the Alleghany 
Mountains, will soon cease to have any sympathy or any 
intercourse with the older States on the Atlantic. The in- 
habitants of Indiana and the Ohio, will, in the course of 
one or two generations, open a trade with Europe and with 
South America, through the channel of the Mississippi and 
the port of New Orleans ; and in such circumstances, the 
puny government at Washington will have as little influenc e 
over the merchants and ship- ‘masters of the Wabash and the 
Cumberland, as they have at present over the Five Nations. 
The twenty States of the Union, in short, cannot, in the 
nature of things, hold together half a century longer, under 
the existing constitution ; for there is no provision made by 
it, whereby to secure sufficient authority, vigour, influence, 
and talent, to wield the power of a great nation. 

To conclude, America is, in many respects, the most sin- 
gular country that has ever attracted the attention of the 
philosopher or the historian. We see in it, at one moment, 
those particular conditions and pursuits of the human being, 
which, in other parts of the world, have only characterized 
ages separated by long intervals of time. We have the 
hunter, in a pure state of savagism, eating the flesh of his 
prev, and covering his body with the skins: we have next 
the shepherd-state ‘display ed to our view, in circumstances a 
little modified, no doubt, by the habits of civilized life: we 
behold the : acriculturist, too, in the rudest condition of social 
intercourse, joiming with his fellows in the construction of 
huts and villages, to procure protection against the wild 
beast or the roving barbarian ; and, lastly, we have to con- 
template man as the inhabitant of towns and cities, engaged 
in commerce, cultivating the arts, studying the elegancies 
and luxuries of polished society, and devoting his mind to 
the pursuits of science, or the love of glory. As he who tra- 
vels in the Alps, sees in one day, the tokens of all the climates 
which diversily the face of the globe, from the orange grove 
in the valiey, to the line of perpetual frost on the brow of 
the mountain; so he who surveys the population of the 
United States, may note all the gradations which characterize 
the progress of mankind towards civilization, from the savage 
in the wood to the artist and philosopher. The events of 
two thousand years seem crowded into the compass of a 
week ; the traveller seems to retrace the history of his re- 
motest ancestors : ; he beholds within the limits of one nation, 
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the Britons, as it were, whom Cesar disturbed by his inva. 
sion, and the Britons who have flourished under the paternal 
government of George the Third. 

Still, America is a large country rather thanoa great one; 
powerful in capacity rather than in present resources ; easy 
to conquer but difficult to keep; the rudiments, in short, of 
an immense nation, but incongruous and ill-balanced in the 
extreme, and containing, in its very beginnings, the seeds of 
slecay or df speedy change. 





il a 


Art. IV. Unitarianism, Old and New, exemplified and 
illustrated in Three Letters, addressed to the Editor of 
the Monthly Repository of Theology and General Lite- 
ralure, with a Preface. By an Old Unitarian. 8yo, 
pp. 99. Mason, Chichester, 1817, 


WHEN the acute Baxter predicted, that ‘* separation 
would multiply itself until it proved the ruin of the separated 
Churches,” he shewed his intimate acquaintance with the , 
character of that evil, which, throughout a long and labo- 
rious life, he bad so actively contributed to cherish. For, 
though many of those sects which the frettul independency 
of his own times produced, have long since passed into oblivion; 
and schism has perpetually assumed new forms of will wor: 
ship, and new modifications of opinion; it is still distin- 
guished by the same tendency to endless division: ‘‘ it ad- 
mits of no consistency ; parties arise in the separated Churches, 
and separate again from them, until they are dissolved.” 
Out of the numerous proofs of this tendency, afforded by 
jhe controversial bickerings which are unceasingly agitating 
every sect of dissenters, we have selected the volume before 
us, not on account of any particular importance attached to 
the dissension which it records, but because the sect from 
which it emanates, has of late obtruded itself upon the notice 
of the public by a bustling activity, and a proselyting spirit 
but ill according with that calm and philosophic indifference, 
which it sometimes has assumed as its peculiar boast, and as 
a decisive proof of the triumph of reason over bigotry and 
intolerance. , 

This apparent change of character and operations, has 
originated, it seems, from a portion only of those who are 
known by the common name of Unitarians; and has occa- 
sioned as many heart-burnings and disagreements among 
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these votaries of rational religion, as ever disturbed the most 
enthusiastic and fanatical of their sectarian brethren. Hence’ 
the division which this volume seems to portend ;_ a diwision 
arising out of no disagreement on points of doctrine, of which 
indeed they have scarcely left themselves wherewithal to di- 
vide about, but from a contest about morals and politics, and 
the expediency of making preselytes, we must not say to 
their faith, for this, it appears, is a term to which, at least 
in the sense we attach to it, both profess an equal aversion; 
nor will we say to their infidelity, lest we should offend; but 
to their peculiar opinions. 

The Old Unitarian, regarding with dismay the active, 
and, as he conceives, intemperate and injudicious proceed- 
ings of those whom he denominates the New Unitarians ; 
deprecating their intolerance, their relaxed system of morals, 
their visitatorial system, and their leaning to democratic po- 
litics ; addressed a letter to the editor of an Unitarian monthly - 
publication on the subject. This drew forth a very angry 
reply from a gentleman, who declared himself to be the hired 
advocate of the assaulted party, and who retorted upon their 
adversary many charges of grievous import, which of course 
were followed by a rejoinder from the Old Unitarian. But, 
as the editor of the Monthly Repository of Unitarian Theology 
refused to give further publicity to the controversy, by pub- 
lishing this defence of the Old Unitarian’s letter, he has 
made his appeal to the public, and printed the whole corres- 
pencenns with an introduction which very sufficiently deve- 
opes the principles and wishes of the writer. 

Being ourselves but little acquainted with the secret mys- 
teries of Unitarian policy, and presuming that our readers 
may not be disinclined to profit by the disclosures. which 
these philosophers, in their anger, have been tempted to 
make, we shall avail ourselves of the evidence thus furnished, 
to lay before them a slight sketch of the present character 
and principles of this insinuating and indefatigable sect, as 
drawn by its contending advocates. 

The Old Unitarian, in his preface, professes his belief, 
that “‘ humility, moderation, and charity, are worth a thou- 
sand theological systems, however ably supported ;” (P. iv.) 
and so far at least we shall agree with him, that these virtues 
are “lovely, amiable, and of good report;’ and that the 
theological system which does not inculcate and enforce them 
is worse than nothing worth, What may appear to be the 
value of that system to which he is attached, when tried by 
such a standard, he has forgotten to inquire; but if he ima- 
gines that he has derived from it any considerable portion 
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of these valuable qualities, his preface and his letters, wher 
he reconsiders them, mey convince him of the gross self- 
deception under which he labours. 

Humility certainly did not dictate that decided and dog- 
matical tone, in which he determines questions, long agitated 
by wise and learned men with an anxicty and a ze al propor- 


tioned to their importance or their dificulty. He tells u 


Us, 
for instance, that, 


‘* A slight acquaintance with the history of the Reformation in 
England will teach a man, that the Articles of the Church of Eng- 
land are very nearly, if not altogether Calvinistic.’’ P. xiii. 


In answer to which rash assertion we will content our- 
selves with observing, that, whatever a slight acquaintance 
with the history of our Reformation may have led him to be- 
lieve, the more he studies that history, the more he will be 
convinced of the difliculty of the question which he thus 
undertakes to decide ; and he may be assured, that his im- 
perfect information on the subject, will net give him a right 
to determine that controversy, which has so long employed 
some of the ablest writers whom England ever produced. 
No greater proof of his humility will ‘be found in his con- 
temptuous mention of such characters as Burke, Horsley, 
and the present Bishop of Landaff; who, though certainly 
not gifted with that Unitarian “ iHumination which results 
from ‘the union of” what he may call ‘* reason with religion ;” 
are yet men whose comprehensive minds and varied attain- 
ments, even an Old Unitarian might regard with admiration, 
did not his blind prejudices in favour of his own sect, induce 
him to treat all its opponents as if they were either fools or 
knaves. But we cannot expect humility from one, who, by 
the very name which he has assumed, shews that he is pre- 
pared to set his own judgment in array against the convic- 
tions of the whole Christian world, and to measure the 
nature of God himself by the line of his feeble intellect. 

Of his moderation and charity many conspicuous testimo- 
nies are afforded by the terms in which he speaks of the 
Established Church and her clergy; whom he contrives to 
degrade and calumniate without, in any instance, departing 
from that studied calmness of tone and expression, which 
seem to constitute the Shibboleth of Old Unitarianism. 

Thus he tells us, that he remembers the time, in his early 
life, when ‘‘ divines of the highest reputation in the Esta- 
blishment were men of cool heads, kind hearts, and liberal 
manners ;” but that ‘* the state of things is now altered.” (P. v.) 
‘“The disciples of Erasmus, of Grotiys, of Chillingworth, 
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and of ‘Tillotson, of Locke, Clarke, Hoadly, and of the 
Latitudinarians of Cambridge, have nearly passed away, the 
school is almost extinct.” So far perhaps we may hesitate, 
(while we admit the representation to be, in part, at least, 
true,) in determining whether this be intended as matter 
of praise or blame. But we cannot be ignorant of the au- 
thor’s intention to imply a serious charge, when he con- 
tinues thus : 


“ And with it are vanishing from among the clerical members of 
the Church of England, the last sparks of that illumination which 
results from the union of reason with religion. And what have we 
in the room of this precious light? A flaming zeal on the one 
hand for something very opposite to Protestantism, and on the 
other for Calvinism, either outrageous, or more or less mitigated.’” 
P. xx. 


if it may be permitted us to appeal from the court of 
Unitarianism to a more impartial tribunal, we shall venture 
to suggest, that true Protestantism is to be found neither in 
the Latitudinarian school, of which the Old Unitarian la- 
ments the decline, nor in Calvinism, however modified, nor 
in the cold and heartless tenets of his own sect, whether old 
or new, but in that system of faith, which our venerable re- 
formers, men of right reason, exemplary piety, sound judg- 
ment, deep learning, and incorruptible integrity built up in 
the Church of England. Her Protestantism is the religion 
of the Bible, neither debased by superstition, nor corrupted 
by a false philosophy ; and whether she be permitted to stand 
or fall, that religion, of which she is now the appointed 
guardian, will finally prevail and triumph. 

Referring to the period of the French Revolution, he 
represents the whole body of the clergy as then “ labouring 
to support tyranny and superstition ;’ as “ circulating mis- 
representations and calumnies without number or measure, ’ 
the result of which was, ‘‘ that the impostors and the dupes, 
the former professing much religious zeal, and the latter 
really feeling it, were enabled to draw into a close alliance 
with them very many of the best disposed, and to form alto- 
gether an overwhelming majority over the few and scattered 
advocates of free enquiry and rational religion.” (P. xv.) We 
do not, perhaps, altogether understand the object of this 
alarming conspiracy, and certainly we cannot jadge of it by 
any overt acts of the conspirators, if, by the “‘ free enquiry 
aud rational religion” of our author, we are to understand 
Unitarianism. For he himself tells us, that ‘ of the present 
State of this persuasion, so far as. respects its external rela- 
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tions and internal increase, he conceives that few of its 
patrons can complain, except such as are not easily satis- 
fied.” (P.3.) And the repeal of the statute which made it 
penal to blaspheme the Trinity, whether it was the work 
of “the impostors” or ‘‘ the dupes,” into which all Anti- 
Unitarians are so charitably divided, proved at least that 
persecution was not the intent of the conspirators: But the 
author’s mind is so strangely disturbed with an undefined fear 
of the influence of ‘‘ a Priesthood,” which he describes as 
‘“‘ on the one hand fanatical, and from principal intolerant, 
or on the other secular and crafty ;” (P. 17.) that not even 
the evidence of facts, and the uninterrupted liberty of con- 
science, Which he is conscious of possessing, will convince 
him, that the moderation of the Cbhurch of England can 
keep pace with the malice of lier enemies ; or that her clergy, 
on every side assailed by calumny and invective, can con- 
tinue to ‘‘ do good to those that hate them, and pray for 
those that despitefully use and persecute them.” | 

lf however he agree with the slanderous unbeliever *, whom 
he quotes, and really imagines that “ the doctrine of a Pro- 
testant Church is far removed trom the knowledge or belief 
of its private members, and the forms of orthodoxy, the 
articles of faith, are subscribed with a sigh or a smile by the 
modern clergy ;” (p. xix), he may perhaps ascribe the for- 
bearance of the Church to a less pure and praiseworthy 
motive: but still it becomes him for his own credit’s sake, to 
be consistent in his calumnies; and not to represent the 
same persons as at once intolerant and indifferent; as com- 


posed of bigotted fanatics or crafty persecutors, and yet, as 


ridiculing the obligations, or lamenting the imposition of 
articles of faith, and forms of orthodoxy. We have heard, 
indeed, that sceptics are the most credulous of mankind; but 
to believe, that a whole body of men can at the same’time be 
obnoxious to charges so opposite and contradictory, exceeds, 
we should imagine, even the powers of a modern Unitarian, 
however that body may be the object of his hatred or his 
fear. 

But, however he may be unqualified to speak equitably or 
impartially of the clergy, with whom we cannot suppose that 
his acquaintance is very extensive, and whose opinions, as 
well as actions, he has been unfortunately accustonfed to 
view through the mists of early prejudice, he may be al- 
lowed to know the character and conduct of his intimate 
associates through a long life; and his testimony respecting 
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his own sect, when contrasted with, and amended by the re- 
criminating observations ef his opponent, may furnish us 
with some useful as well as curious information. 

He first accuses the new unitarians of intolerance, dnd of 
a proselyting spirit, which overlooks all moral qualifications 
in the choice of converts. 


“ They ate not content with thinking Unitarianism a good thing, 
they will have it that there is nothing youd besides. Justly provoked 
at the foolish and unchristian attempts of their opponents to prove 
that Unitarianism is unfavourable to morality and piety, they fly to 
the opposite,extreme, and are disposed to contend that the only 
morality and piety deserving regird is inseparably connected with 
their own views of religious truch.”” P. 6 And this he declares 
to be ‘the most intolerable species of intolerance. With the 
foolish violence of the orthodox,” says he, ** may be joined a com- 
passionate solicitude for the eternal welfare of its object, and there 
must be joined a painful apprehension of his everlasting misery ; 
but the intolerance of the heretic is a cold phil hic pride, con- 
nected (so far as I can perceive) with no social: tion, with no. 
hope, and with no fear, save the hope of victery, and the fear of 
defeat in the war of controversy.” P. 7. eid 


This may be very true, and we are by to means disposed to 
contest the point with one who is doubtless fully acquainted . 
with the feelings which Unitarianism inspires. Bat, if the 
Unitarian feels neither compassionate solieitude for the eternal 
welfare, nor painful apprehension of the everlasting misery 
of those, who adhere to the presumed errors and corruptions 
which his superior understanding has enabled him to detect 
and abjure ; whence that proselyting spivit, by which it is 
notorious that he is at present actuated! Is that to be attri- 
buted also to the cold philosophic pride, which estrangos it- 
self from all social. affections, and owns no hope but that of 
victory, no fear but that of defeat.in the war of controversy ! 
the question we leave to be answered by the adept in uni- 
tarian mysteries ; but the fact, that the sect is influenced by au 


' eager desire to make proselytes, is too manifest to be denied : 


the new Unitarian advocate does not hesitate to admitit; and 
and the Old Unitarian asserts that, 


“ Proselytes are eagerly received among these modern heretics 
without much enquiry being made into any thing beyond their 
faith and zeal. ‘Talents, however employed, and mental energy, 
however directed, are held in the highest estimation. Licentious- 
ness, both in principles and practice, is not indeed justified, but it 
is candidly palliated. Crimes ss ‘sna ag objects rather of 
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pity than of abhorrence. ; A system of ethics drawn chiefly from 
the German drama seems to have superseded the old fashioned 
English morality. Purity and correctness of life and manners ig 
undervalued. A fantastic, false, and, in my apprehension, a most 
pernicious standard of morals is exhibited, so that every thing tending 
to the amelioration of the world is hoped for from every thing, 
save from orthodoxy, and (what in these eventful times is its 
usual concomitant) loyalty.” P. 9. 

Again, the pupils of rhe New Uhitarian School are represented 
as ‘* fond of assembling together for the purposes of praying, 
preaching, eating, drinking, toasting, &c. with al} the concomitant 
exhibition of eloquence, whether sacred or convivial :”? means b 
which the author conceives that “ the cause of religious truth is 
not likely to be much assisted.”’ (P. 12.) “ It is not at all unlikely,” 
says he, ** that some respectable individuals may be thus irrecoverably 
lost to the cause ; and it is next to certain that the tongues of not 
a few controversial coxcombs have been thus let loose, to its very 
great injury,and disgrace.” P, 13, 


We shall not perhaps mach lament any thing which tends 
to check: the growth of Unitarianism; but public meetings 
and studied orations, are now unhappily a favourite mode of 
recommending other religious undertakings also; and daily 
occurrences prove, that the loosing the tongue of controver- 
sial coxcombs which such meetings occasion, produces effects 
much more unequivocally evil; and is greatly injurious to the 
cause of religion, as well as disgraceiul to the parties more 
immediately concerned in the exbibition. 

The last charge which the Old Unitarian brings against his 
brethren is of a very serious complexion. 


* There is another form which modern Unitarianism assumes 
in some particular cases, and which to many persons is peculiarly 
revolting : [ mean when it exhibits itself in alliance with certam 
political characters whom T know not how more correctly or less 
offensively to designate, than by calling them ultra-reformists: Any 
distinct specification of the principles of these politicians would 
be here altogether superfluous. It is sufficient to say that a sub- 
version of the present order of things, and the complete subjection 
of those who govern by those who are governed, if not the actual 
object of these political theorists, would be the certain result of 


“their success. 


“ A decided hostility either to the laws and institutions of their 
country, or to the authorities by which they are framed and exe- 
cuted, is their essential character. Even in your pages, Mr. Editor, 
abounding as they are in much better things, I perceive evident 
marks of kindness towards two personages, of whom few impartial 
men can bring themselves to believe, that if either of them wielded 
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a despotic sceptre, he would exercise his talents and his power, in 
advancing the cause of civil freedom, genuine religion, or public 
or private virtue. ‘That those philanthropists who neglect no. op- 
portunity of deprecating war between states and communities, and 
vehemently denouncing its authors and abcttors, should be at the 
same time the panegyrists of Bonaparte, is not a lite inconsistent 
and surprising : nor is it less so that the disciples and admirers of 
Dr. Priestiex, and the assertors of religious liberty, should 
forget the Peter Porcupine of 1791, and tolerate the William Cob- 
bett of later fame.” P. 18. 


Upon this charge we cannot express our opinion better 
than in the words of him who has brought it forward: of its 
truth or falsehood we have ourselves no means of judging, 
but, 


‘«« If, as has been suspected, certain Unitarian ministers of the 
modern school, and of its latest disciplinc, have been desirous of pro- 
pagating their religious faith with a view more widely to disseminate 
their political principles among the inferior classes of society,” we 
“ cannot easily find terms sufficiently strong to express’’ our “ dis- 
approbation of the employment of such means to, such an end.” 
P. 19. ‘ 


Such then is the portrait of new Unitarianism, painted by 
one who is now “ drawing fast to the close of a long life,” 
during which he has ‘‘ never ceased to possess the full convic- 
tion that Unitarianism is the doctrine of the Gospel.” P. 3. 

We now turn to another picture, the accurate resemblance 
of which we have no other reasons to doubt, than those which 
are suggested by the bold and rapid manner of ‘the artist ; 
who, as he was evidently labouring under the influence of 
strong excitement, may be supposed occasionally to have a 
little heightened his colouring, or exaggerated his outline. 
{t appears indeed, that the new Unitarians have no very 
great respect for their elder brethren; and if their ‘ pow- 
erful and incessant efforts for the destruction of antichristian 
error,” are condemned by their seniors, as overstepping the 
bounds of philosophic prudence and caution; the ancienf 
sages, in their turn, are regarded with something like con- 
tempt by the more active and zealous disciples of the modern 
school. 

But it may be said, that Mr. Fox should first be heard in 
defence of his friends, before we bring forward his counter- 
charge against their accusers, It may be so; but we really 
find it impossible to separate the apology from the recrimi- 
nation, so as to give precedence to the former. 
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The whole of the Old Unitarian’s charges are indeed posi- 
tively and warmly denied; but the very tone of the denial, 
mixed up as it is with severe retort, often furnishes evidence 
of that fiery spirit which he deprecates. When the new 
Unitarians make a boast of the ** boisterous honesty,” with 
which they ‘‘ profess what they ascertain to be truth, and 
propagate what they believe to be important;” when they 
sneer at the moderation of Lardner, and those who propose 
him as their model, (p. 39.) we shall not give them much 
credit for a moderate and tolerant spirit; and when we read 
of “ additional Gods,” and ‘ dying deities,” as descriptive 
of the faith of those from whom these. new Unitarians differ, 
we must confess that they seem to have overlooked that par- 
ticular branch of Christian morals, which consists in speaking 
truth of our neighbours. 

As for the political disaffection with which the new Uni- 
tariaus are charged, it is but awkwardly repelled by an apo- 
logist, who sneers at the very idea of admitting subjection te 
the higher powers into the catalogue of Christian duties ; and 
ascuses his opponent of being ‘ slavish upon principle,” and 
of turning the Epistles of St. Paul into “ the Gospel ac- 
cording to Hobbes,” (p. 43.) because he does not forget that 
the Apostle has enjoined ‘* supplications, prayers, interces- 
sions, and giving of thanks to be made for all men ; for kings, 
and for all that are in authority.” 

Leaving these charges however to be confirmed or refuted 
by the experience and observation ‘of our readers, we turn 
to the following curious description of an Old Unitarian; 
which, whatever else it may prove, shews that new Unitarians 
have not yet imbibed much of that charitable and catholic 
spirit, which some much commended institutions of the pre- 
sent day have been so highly celebrated for producing. ‘They, 
at least, are persons whose affections have not yet been warmed, 
by common schemes of Christian benevolence, towards those, 
from whom, on every other subject but that which is to con- 
stitute the powerful bond of union, they fundamentally differ 
in opinion. 


** T have, indeed, heard something and seen something of ano 
ther description of persons called old Unitarians, who deem an 
avowal of their opinions unwise, because it may expose them to 
inconvenience; and proselyting sinful, because the attempt may 
excite bad passions; who give liberally at Calvinistic collections, 
and let their own institutions and academies langyish or perish for 
want of support; who can overlook speculative differences, euch 
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as worshipping an additional God or two, &c. and attend the ser- 
vices, and even the sacraments of the Church, in preference te 
mixing with trades-people and such folks at a country Unitarian 
chapel; who object to evening lectures, because the smoke of the 
candles would soil the ceiling of their chapel, or its floor be dirtied 
by the vulgar feet of the hearers who might be attracted on such 
occasions ; who are vexed that Unitarianism should be spoilt for a 
refined and genteel religion, by its communication to poor and 
ignorant people, who had better been left to the Church or the 
methodists. I hope your correspondent does not belong to this 
class of Old Unitarians. If he does, he has no reason, in my 
opinion, to be proud of his associates, though they are certainly 
very respectable, (using that word in its common acceptation of 
very rick. ) 

“ His letter is, however, strongly tainted with that fictitious. 
candour for which these people are so clamorous—a candour 
more absurd in the view of none than of its objects, and to them 
ridiculous enough. When they receive guineas, withheld from 
Unitarian buildings, to raise chapels in whose pulpits they pro- 
nounce the damnation of the donors; when they insert names, 
withheld from Unitarian publications, among the subscribers te 
their books about dying deities; when they obtain donations, 
withheld from Unitarian academies and Missionaries, to teach 
Hottentots the Assembly’s Catechism—they must laugh at this 
Satan with an angel’s vizor among the sons of God; they must 
think it good to sojourn amongst these Egyptians, who so readily 
aay their own temples to furnish out the faithful Israelites.” 

~ 23. 


W lat will our readers now say of this notable pair of por- 
traits; this spirited description of each other's party, by 
these advocates of a divided sect? Allowances undoubtedly 
should be made for the prejudices of one side, and the angry 
feelings of the other; but this probably will be admitted, that 
all the lofty claims to a superior tone of morals, and to an 
exemption from the bigotry and intolerance, which they have 
chosen to attribute to the professors of the orthodox faith, 
are invalidated by their own shewing. Mr. Fox tells us, that 
he learns little more from the letter of his antagonist, re- 
specting ‘“ the Old and New Unitarians, than that the latter 
have great faults, and the former very little charity, except 
for Calvinists and Churchmen.” (p. 22.) Their faults they 
have themselves sufficiently proclaimed, on both sides: of 
the charity of the New Unitarians we find no record in the 
volume before us; but that which the older party entertain 
towards Churchmen, if their advocate on this occasion may 
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be permitted to speak for them, certaivly does not shew 
itself, in refraining from injurious thoughts or reproachful 
expressions. 

Ve are inclined to recommend to both parties that exer- 
cise, which the Old Unitarian so strongly urges upon his an- 
tagonist. Let them 


* Suspend for a season the use of their tongues in public, and 
of their pens in private; Jet them forget their controversies, 
their leaders, their followers, their proselytes, and their Opponents ; 
their sympathies and their antipathies, and let them sit down and 
open their Testaments at the 13th chapter of the first Epistle to 
the Corinthians, and not desist from reading and meditating on the 


lesson there taught, till they have deeply and lastingly fixed it in 
their hearts.” 


We may still further employ his words, and assure them, 
that, 


“ If they refuse to submit to this self restraint, and to seek 4his 
instruction, they will lay up for themselves materials for late, 
fruitless, and bitter repentance: whatever may be their intellectual 
accomplishments, the moral and religious character of their minds 
will be laid waste ; rank and noxious weeds will usurp the soil, and 


choke and destroy every plant conspicuous for beauty or subscr- 
vient to use.” =P. 61. 


We willonly add, by way of conclusion, that if haply this 
method, carefully employed, should inform them what St. 
Paul really meant by the word charity, they may perhaps 
think it scarcely worth their while to neglect the cultivation 
of so excellent a quality, and to incur the guilt of schism, for 
the sake of perpetuating a system, which has neither taught 
them forbearance toward each other, nor agreement as to the 
best mode of performing and inculeating moral and religious 
duties. And when they look around them, and find division 
and dissension reigning uncontrouled in every congregation 
of Separatists, as well as in their own, they may be induced 
to pause and consider, whether the dove which returned to 
the ark with the olive branch in her mouth, did net make a 
wiser choice than the raven which deserted it, to feast on 
the filth and garbage of a condemned and corrupted-world. 
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Art. V. Church of Englandism, and its Catechism ex- 
amined ; preceded by Strictures on the exclusionary Sys- 
tem, as pursued in the National Society's Schools ; inier- 
spersed with parallel Views of the English and Scottish 
Established and Non-established Churches, and concluding 
with Remedies proposed for Abuses indicated, and an 
Examination of the Parliamentary System of Church 
Reform lately pursued, and still pursucng; including the 
proposed New Churches. By Jeremy Bentham, Esq. 
Bencher of Lincoln's Inn, and late of Queen's College, 
Oxford, M.A. 8vo. 746 pp. LU. Wilson, 1818. 


We have been very credibly informed, that Mr. Jeremy 
Bentham is an original thinker; and we are not inclined to 
doubt the assertion. We feel certain that he is a most 
profound writer; for in many a part of this work before 
us, we have run out every fathom of our critical line, without 
once being fortunate enough to sound the bottom of a mean- 
ing. Words, as we have been taught, are so many signs and 
symbols of mental conceptions ; and as we have no other 
means by which we can determine the quality of such concep- 
tions, unless through the medium of these signs and symbols, 
it is no unfair deduction, if we assert that unintelligible 
speaking is a proof of equally unintelligible thinking; in 
other words, that a man who writes in hieroglyphics, con- 
ceives in rebusses. Or to put the proposition in terms which 
Mr. Jeremy Bentham himself will not deny, unless, (which 
is not probable,) he supposes there can be any other authority 
equal to his own, that “ wncognoseibility being the end; in- 
distinctness, voluminousness, confusion, and uncertainty, are 
so many means,” Pref. xxxvii. We know not how we can 
put our readers more completely in possession of the charac- 
ter of the present work (except excip ; for wiere mischief is 
to be done this writer can speak plainly enough) than by the 
above appropriate quotation. 

Mr. Neemy Bentham is known to his own coterie of petty 
sophists and political quacks, as the author of a variety of 
treatises, more or less closely printed, published or unoub- 
lished, out of print, or waste paper, of which a “ list hastily 
and imperfectly collected,” is subjoined to his new volume. 
He has employed himself, at divers times, on morals, legisla- 
tion, hard-labour, usury, mad-houses, taxation, special jurics, 
perjury, economy, and parliamentary reform; and lis depth 
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of knowledge on each subject is said by those who have read 
his works, to be co-extensive with its variety—a fact which we 
will not take upon ourselves to dispute, as we have no means 
of denying it. Moreover, he lives in a cock-loft, looking into 
the bird-cage walk ; and as he cannot always make his coun- 
trymen understand the English, in which he thinks, be has 
occasionally employed a most respectable foreigner to do it 
into French, for the benefit of our neighbours across the 
water. 

From this slight sketch of the nature of Mr, Jeremy Ben- 
tham’s former lucubrations, our readers of course will be pre- 
pared for the impossibility of our attempting to present them 
with any detailed analysis of the contents of the work before 
us. Asa literary phenomenon it must always be regarded 
with curiosity; for except the lubster-cracking Bediamite, 
we recollect no professed lunatic whose hallucinations have 
been published under his own immediate inspection ; and they 
velated more to physical than moral effects. ‘That Emanuel 
Swedenburg wus insane there can be little or ne doubt; but 
neither was his a case which can be compared with the pre- 
sent. ‘The object of that eminently spiritual personage was to 
found a new religion— Mr. Jeremy Bentham’s design is to 
destroy all that exist; his particular enmity is against Chris- 
tidvity, bis wosé particular against that branch of it professed 
by the Church of England. 3 

Mr. Bentham’s predisposition to religious insanity mani- 
fested itself, according to his own confession, at an early 
period of life. Beginning ab ovo, he informs us that of his 
“ four great granc.athe:s,” and Owen Glendower himself 
had not a larger number, * two were Clergymen of the Esta- 
blished Church’---a very good reason, as he imagines, why 
their descendant should be an Atheist. He was brought up, 
it seeins, in principles of orthodoxy—baptized—contirmed, 
and sent to the university ; and here the first syueptom of bis 
future disorder became visible. At the sight of the XX XIX 
Articles, he was seized with ashiv ering fit;—he paused, scru- 
pled, hesitated—seized the pen—threw it away—took it up 
again—muttered some incoherent expressions—among which 
the only words which could be distinguished were ‘‘ menda- 
city and insincerity, —and at last in an agony of desperation, 
fairly signed his name. ‘This unhappy act, or as he terms it, 
this *‘ sin of his boyhocd” has given a colour to the remainder 
of his life; and he seems confused and vacillating between 
two conflicting opinions in regard to it; the one, that sub-_ 
scription can be looked upon ouly as asserting ‘‘ that at the 
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moment at which the last stroke of the pen is given to the 
signature, the persuasion of the person whose signature is 
attached to it, is, that the propositions to which it is thus 
attached are all of them true: at that same moment! Yes. 
At any subsequent one?—No ;’—and therefore that at the 
very next moment, “ he is no less free to declare his disbe- 
lief than if he had never set his hand to any thing ;” (pp. 
xxiv., v.) and the other, an opinion which presents the hideous 
phantasma of his deceased crime incessantly before his eyes, 
in the following ingenious conundrum. ‘ What has been 
done by a man on one occasion does not cause not to have 
been done that which has been done by him on another.” 
(p. xv.) The collision of these two arguments has evidently 
exasperated the mental disease still lying in petéo, Ull the 
immediate cause, to which we have before alluded, occasioned 
its explosion in “ Church of Englandism.” 

After a “* Preface on Publication,” containing éwo letters 
to Mr. William Smith, and one answer from the same gentle- 
man, occurs a quinquarticular introduction, extending to 236 
pages. Between this and five appendices, which occupy 358 
pages more, is to be found the meagre and extenuated main 
carcase of the work, ‘* The Church of England Catechism 
examined ;” wherein all that can be said against that compo- 
sition is condensed into the narrow space of 87 leaves, e 
mean no disregard to Mr. Jeremy Bentham’s person, but his 
book, in point of arrangement, has forcibly reminded us of the 
untinished spawn of a frog, ia which, while in the tadpole 
state, the body is overburdened by the thickness of the head 
and the elongation of the tail. 

The first grand object of Mr. Jeremy Bentham’s attack is 
ihe ‘* National System of Education for the Poor,” and in this 
choice we plainly discover that there is a certain degree of 
‘ method in his madness ;” for he has selected the strongest 
ground on which the Church of England rests for her support 
and preservation. This part of his work is to be received 
in two senses; one, exoteric, adapted to the “‘ subject many” 
of believers; the other esoteric, for the few (O fortunati! 
‘the few, the happy few, the band of brothers”) in whose 
eyes either religion in general or the religion of Jesus in pars 
ticular, is not conducive, but prejudicial, to real happiness and 
useful morality ; and by whom religious instruction is ac- 
cordingly regarded as worse than useless” (p. 8.) In order’ 
to shew the more than Augean corruption of the National’ 
Schools, he undertakes to draw a picture of their present 
state “ present?—At what time? ask those who are in the 
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secret ;” (p. 35.) and this picture he assures us shall he 


faithful, and he gives very good reasons for its fidelity as far 
as we can understand them. 


“* For the fidelity of any picture, undertaken to be given of any 
mass of the matter of discourse, the nature of the case offers a 
sort of security, of which neither the nature nor the importance, 
nor, in so far as the reputation of sincerity is regarded as neces- 
sary, the necessity, either is now, or was then unknown to any one, 
This is—need it be mentioned ?—an accompaniment of references 
and quotations.” P, 22, 


They must be bolder men than ourselves who would venture 
to deny this extremely clear axiom. 

As far as flesh and blood is concerned, Mr. Jeremy Ben- 
tham is a complete sceptic about the existence of matter.— 
Ife is firmly persuaded, and he labours hard to convince his 
readers, that the ‘‘ National Society” as it is called, has no 
real being; that it is a mere spectrum—an optical illusion— 
and that all its apparatus of vice-presidents and committees 
are the sylphs and gnomes of a Rosicrucian imagination ; 
whispering indeed and holding parlance with the ear; but 
being, when we come to the point, creatures thin as air—im- 

alpable and invisible; the whole machinery by which the 
Schools on the Madras system is set in motion, is worked it 
seems by two persons billy. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
and the Rev. T. T. Walnsley, both of whom are represented 
as holding in consummate contempt “ a pair of most essen- 
tial adjuncts,” ‘‘ the designation of place and time’—So_ too 
Dr. Bell, for the same reasons, is ** not only the first of all 
existing ingenious schoolmasters, but the last of all possible 
ones,” (p. 146.)—On this succinct account of the fiction of 
the ‘‘ self-styled National Society,” otherwise ‘‘ Dr. Mamers 
Sutton, and under him the so often mentioned and no other- 
wise definable 'T.'T. Walmsley, Sec.” in its ‘* pre-adamitic 
state,” depends an argument, which we shall not contest; 
namely, that, 


« By the omission of these securities (we believe, place and 
time) the exhibition of which is so general, not to say universal— 
by this omission—if in any one instance much more if in a number 
of instances, total—extending to all the several securities in ques- 
tion—a risk, more or less considerable, could not but,—in the 
eyes of any reflecting, though it were an ever so moderately in- 
telligent mind,—appear to be incurred.” P. 154. 


We are next taught ‘‘ How to organize a Chaos” from 
which by a natural transition “ Baptism” is proved to be 
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“ useless,” and “ sponsorship improper ;” after this the Ca- 
techism is examined seriatim, and condemned. The ten 
Commandments are shewn to be inimical, to the “ fine arts” 
and “‘ natural history;” the Creeds, ‘‘ massy compounds” 
and “ forgeries ;” and lastly—we have no doubt infinitely to 
Mr. Jeremy Bentham’s satisfaction—-the Devil is proved to 
be just as mach a non-existent as the National Society ; of 
the equally fictitious and imaginary nature of the Devil's 
works, we are however somewhat surprised to see Mr. Ben- 
tham so strenuous an assertor. 

But here we must pause awhile: we cannot venture to 
pursue Mr. Bentham through the whole of his course. It is 
possible to listen to the fantastic combinations, which in- 
sanity sometimes weaves for itself, with a mixed feeling, 
in which not unfrequently, our sense of the ludicrous prevails 
over our pity ; but the execrations, the ribaldry, and the blas- 
phemies which a confirmed maniac utters in his worst pa- 
roxysms of fury, can be heard only with unmingled horror 
and disgust. We may illustrate our position by the Bedlam 
scene in Hogarth’s well known last print of the Rake’s Pro- 
gress :—the mock monarch—the would be astrologer—and all 
the “‘ antic and pretty lunacies” of the back ground, in spite 
of ourselves are irresistibly comic; but we do not easily dwell 
on the soul harrowing desperation of the principal figure. 
So it is with Mr. Jeremy Bentham, we have laughed and 
shall presently laugh again at his follies; but we must be 
excused from following him into the filth and darkness of 
his innermost cell, whose walls echo back nothing but curses 
and maledictions. We would not be uncharitable,—and if 
it pleases heaven to restore this unhappy man to the enjoy- 
ment of intellect, we sincerely hope our opinion may be dis- 
proved—yet we cannot but think that even in its disorders, 
the mind in some measure reflects its former self, and is a 
mirror, though a broken one, of the past. Mr. Bentham, 
we fear, must long since have trained himself up in the school 
of atheistic sophistry. He has fed and fattened on the offal 
and garbage of the rankest infidelity; and as the dreamer 
sometimes betrays in disjointed words, the passage of his 
waking hours, so we get a key to what his mind was in its 
sanity, by what it now is in its insane ravings. ‘True it is, 
that we tind nothing new in his blasphemies; they are the 
crambe bis recocta of the French and German dunghill ; 
positions which have been answered as often as fools have 
asserted them, and which may therefore be safely néglected 
when they fall from the lips of a madman. We should al- 
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most apologize to our readers for detaining them so long of 
this point, if it were not our duty to warn them that 
may meet with pollution, in pages where they only looked 
for absurdity *. : 

To return to that which is simply ridiculous ; the subver- 
sion of the Church of Engiand is the avowed object of the 
appendices; yes—*‘ the whole hierarchy” at a blow; 


‘** Prebendaries, Canons, Deans, Bishops and Archbishops who 
wallow in a compost made of riches, power, and factitious dignity, 
assume the style of royalty, call their houses, palaces, their arm 
chairs, thrones, take Dives, as if in bravado, for their pattern, 
clothe themselves—yea, and their very footmen also—in purple and 
fine linen—strut about and look big.” P. 104. 


Well it is, that after this tirade, Mr, Bentham informs us 
that, 


“ Atheists, Deists, Unitarian Christians, Independents, Baptists, 
Quakers, Presbyterians, Wesleyan Methodists, Whitfieldian Me- 
thodists, Catholics, not to mention any others, and not to speak of 
Jews ** * * * assuredly with no one person of any one of all 
these persuasions, or any persuasion, has the matter of these 
pages been concerted.” P. 121. 


The head and front of our clerical offending is in sinecures, 
pluralities, non-residencies, outrageously paid benefices, for- 
nicalion-compelling and birth-and-death-embittering surplice 
fees. Vt is clear enough that these are fruitful sources of 
crime, for 


“¢ Where is the sect that furnishes inhabitants to the jails, hulks, 
and the penal colonies? Where would penal colonies, hulks, of 
jails, find inhabitants but for the Church of England.” P. 150. 


A skilful general is not fond of skirmishing with an enemy’s 
outposts ; he may lose men by driblets, and gain neither 
glory nor advantage; Mr. Bentham is well aware of this 
principle, and accordingly, in bis personal attacks, he has 
opened his main battery upon two characters, in which it 
would not be very easy to find a vulnerable point, the Bishop 





* This is not hypothetically spoken; we have been given to understand that 
at a Dissenting Chapel in the neighbourhood of Spitalfields, a series of Sermons 
have been delivered on the subject of “ Church of Englendism”—of which the 
matter has been taken from Mr. Jeremy Bentham; and, if our information be 
correct, the same blasphemous language was and for aught we know to the con- 
trary, is being applied to the most solemn ordinances of our religion in the place 
of wership to which we have alluded, as we have read with horror in the work be- 
fore us. 
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of London and the Dean of Canterbury. The attempts of 
Peg Nicholson and Hatfield, upon the lile of his present Ma- 
jesty, must be fresh in the recollection of most of our readers, 
and it was remarked, by medical writers of the time, as one 
of the most curious phenomena attendant upon insanity, that 
where this disorder vented itself in a propensity to murder, 
the object selected for attack was generally of the most ex- 
alted rank; so it appears to be in literary madness. The more 
dignified the station, the more undeniable the merit, the more 
distinguished the virtue, upon which it can fasten itself, the 
more virulent, venomous, and embittered is its hatred. It can 
pervert gentle, yet firm persuasiveness, into stern dictation, and 
accuse as an ambitious zealot, and a bigotted “ prostrator of 
other men’s intellect,” one whose episcopal rule has not been 
less remarkable for its suavity, its mildness, and its true Chris- 
tian charity, than for the undeviating support which it has af- 
forded to the Church which it administers and adorns. It can 
also, in the second instance, tax with base and interested obse- 
guiousness, one who long pursuing the cali and even tenor of 
a blameless and truly pastoral life, has at length found his re- 
ward in honours, which have made his light ‘‘ to shine ona 
hill,” and, by increasing its lustre, have added also to its pow- 
ers of utility. But Mr. Bentham’s abuse, of itself, is eulogy ; 
and the venerable and amiable personages against whom his 
bitterness is directed, cannot regret to find themselves noticed, 
in terms of reproach, by one who has equally levelled his are 
rows against their Religion, their Saviour, and their God. 

But it is time to proceed to the substitute which Mr. Ben- 
tham proposes for the Church of England, when he shall have 
succeeded in procuring her ‘‘ Cacothanasia;” a consumma- 
tion which he most devoutly wishes. The vices of the esta- 
blishment are sufficiently plain; she is wrong in her service, 
her pay, and her discipline; all her benefices are sinecures ; 
and the impropriety of sinecures, as every bedy knows well 
enough, consists in ‘ uncertainty, uxproportionality, ab- 
stractivenes, seductiveness, and degradingness.” (p. 273.) 
He who requires farther proof of this, need only refer to Mr. 
Qui Tam Wright's letters on the files of the Morning Chro- 
nicle, two authorities of equal value. What can the de- 
fenders of this corrupt establishment advance in extenua- 
tion? nothing, surely, but what Mr. Bentham advises them 
to say, in the following eloquent apostrophe. ‘‘ There stands 
Excellent Church. Behold her in puris naturalibus. These 
are among her vices. More at any time if wanted. Enquire, 
as above, of the Diocesan Secretary. Who shall make up the 
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per contra side of her account? Who shall make out the lis 
of her Excellencies?—Come forward, Dean Andrewes;— 
Come forward, Bishop Burgess;—-Come forward, Bish 
Marsh ;—Come forward, Bishop Howley ;—Come forward, 
Archbishop Sutton,—Defenders of the faith, and so forth, 
—Come forward legion—saints of all sorts and sizes, but- 
toned up into unity in the waistcoat of the Quarterly Review. 
Shut up your common-place books;—blow aside your meta- 
phors of all-work, your bubble generalities ;—speak plain for 
once, if you dare and can ;—examine the uncorrupt side of 
your Diana, if you can find it.—Take counsel together ; give 
in with one accord the list of all her Excellencies,” (p. 378.) 
Who after this can doubt that the Church of England, 
with all her deadly sins, which we find in another place are 
twenty-five in number, ought to be extinguished at once? 


particularly When Mr. Jeremy Bentham’s plan of reform is so 
simple, and so ready at hand— 


* I. In regard to doctrine. i. Abolition of all recorded decla- 
rations of belief concerning doctrine. U1. In regard to service and 
pay. Il. 1, On death or removal of incumbent, if there be no 
curate, parish clerk to read, in addition to his own, the minister’s 
part of the service ; the proposed Homily Sermons included. For 
the additional labour, length of time employed not being increased, 
let half as much of his present pay be allotted out of the poors’ 
rates. III. 2. Power to vestry to appoint for this form any other 
person as their choice, suppose a boy who has made himself perfect 
in reading in a parish school, but with no greater pay than that 
given to the clerk. IV. 3. The clerk or other successor to the 
quondam minister to be ordained, or not ordained, as to the consti- 
tuted authorities shall seem meet, N.B. Already a sort of person 
called a clerk in orders is not without example under the Church of 
England. * * * * VII. 6. In each parish, reserving to the pre- 
sent Church service the days and hours customarily employed 
therein, power to the vestry to allow the use of the Church to any 
person or persons at pleasure for the purpose of divine worship 
according to any form of the religion of Jesus.”” (P. 388.) 


In this part of his plan, it is but fair to our evangelical 
ministers to state that they have completely anticipated Mr. 
Jeremy Bentham. We remember to have seen anadvertise- 
ment from the proprietors of a chapel at Cheltenham, de- 
claring that ‘‘ the Liturgy was regularly used in it, and the 
pulpit open to ministers of every denomination who preach 
the Lord Jesus in sincerity and truth."—On a subsequent 
occasion it is stated, that ‘‘ the same principles of liberality 
will continue to influence the trustees and pastors in reference 
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to such occasional exchanges as shall be by them deemed 
expedient—and three months in the year are left open for sup- 
pltes—” so too we are assured by a well known serious maga- 
zine, that on the opening of Well Street Chapel, Hackney, 
“ it was pleasant to see the Churchman, Baptist, Indepen- 
dent, and Methodist harmonizing in the dedication of it to 
the Holy Ghost—may brotherly love continue !” 

In continuance of this proposed reform, all colleges and 
cathedrals are to be suppressed, and to prevent “ the dila- 
pidation of university towns,” “ to the vacant situations are to 
be nominated a wounded or superannuated oflicer in the sea 
or land service :—the officer giving up his half pay, and every 
other allowance” “* finally” Kx 1. 20. “‘ on the death or 
removal of any scholar on the foundation, - power to the col- 
lege, and in their default to the crown, to allow to any such 
land or sea officer without his giving up his half-pay or other 
allowance, the gratuitous use of the chamber so become 
vacant.” P. 392. 

We shall leave this new establishment of parish clerks, 
charity boys, and half-pay officers, to digest itself—its wis- 
dom and advantage is self-evident, and the Church doubtless 
is so rapidly declining that, to use Mr. Bentham’s own expres- 
sion, there is no chance of his prophecy being “ disfulfilled ;” 
with such great and glorious prospects before him of destroy- 
ing a corrupted, and vicious, and bigotted establishment, it can 
only be attributed to his derangement of intellect, that he 
could have hesitated for a single moment to give his name to 
the public ; and yet by perverse accident, if his original inten- 
tions had continued in force, we might still have been in 
doubt to which of our countrymen we ought to attribute 
these splendid effects of liberal theophilanthropism; Mr. 
Hunt, Mr. Hone, Mr. Hazlitt, or Mr. Daniel Isaac Eaton 
might each have defrauded him of the palm— 


“ Not without regret,’”’ he tells us, in a manner so contrary to 
what will be seen to have been his original intention, “ is the per- 
sonality of the author at length exposed to the view of the com- 
pany—a company not small either in eminence or numbers,—of 
those who in so many parts of the work will find more or less cause 
to be dissatisfied with it, for from the view of a determinate indi- 
vidual in the character of the instrument by which the reproach is 
cast, the dissatisfaction cannot but receive more or less increase,” 
(Preface on Publication). 


Happy it is for the dissenting Missionary Societies (whe- 
ther self-styled ‘‘ Church” or otherwise) that they now can 
acknowledge their debt of gratitade without fear of mistake— 
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considering them as one great instrument by which the 
Establishment is menaced, Mr. Jeremy Bentham breaks out 
into these exclamations—‘‘ Heaven prosper their benevolent 
and pious labours! Heaven preserve them from the des 

tism that threatens to nip in the bud their glorious fruits!” 
(P. 161). And assures us in an early stage of his work, 
that the profits of it (and what treasures may not be ex- 
pected to flow from so mighty a “ branch or auxiliary”) 
“ will never find their way into the hand hy which his pen is 
gaided,” but will all be divided by the bookseller ‘‘ between 


schools and missions.” 





‘Art. VI. La Campagne de 1815, ou Relation des Opéra- 
tions Militaires, qui ont eu lieu en France, et en Belgique, 
pendant les cent Jours ; ecrite d Ste Hélene. Par le Gené- 
ral Gourgaud. 8vo. 208 pp. 10s. Ridgway. 1818. 


‘THE author of the present publication, is one of the few 
persons that adhered to Bonaparte after his defeat at Wa- 
terloo; he fled with him from the lost field ; formed the ar- 
rangements with Captain Maitland, for receiving him on 
board the Bellerophon, and subsequently accompanied him, 
as one of his suite, to St. Helena. From the preface to the 
work, we learn, that it was written at that latter place; and, 
we apprehend, it is to be considered as the last appeal of 
Bonaparte to the attachment of the French nation, and as 
Ais last apologetical account of the memorable events of the 
campaign of the 100 days. ‘That Bonaparte has been con- 
sulted, during the progress of the work, and that it speaks 
his opinions, the strong internal evidence of the hook in- 
duces us to believe. Every page is pregnant with marks, 
both of the character and genius of Bonaparte ; his clear 
conception, his occasional intensity of thought, his abrupt 
remark, his proud conviction of his own superior intellect, 
his strong contempt for the commanders that have been op- 

osed to him, and his irritability against those who have 
failed under his command; while the same sophistry ig §.80 
in its principles, and the same disregard of truth in its details, 


which has marked every avowed production of this extraordi- 
nary individual. 

The war with America was scarcely concluded, and the 
peace of Europe settled, as it was supposed, on sure and 
lasting foundations, than this disturber of the world, in di- 
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rect contravention of the most solemn engagements, re- 
appeared on the throne of France. ‘The time selected by 
onaparte for this last struggle for empire, was chosen with 
profound judgment. ‘The immense forces which had con- 
quered I’rance, had in no mstance been recruited, and was 
far on its retreat homeward. ‘The Russians had crossed the 
Niemen, the Prussians the Elbe; Austria had detached a 
large army on Naples, and Great Britain had not as yet re- 
called the large proportion of her troops, which, in defence 
of the Canadas, she had latterly employed in America. In 
France, the forcible re-establishment of a regal government, 
had wounded the pride of the nation, and had rather rendered 
the people ripe for change, than healed their divisions by 
those benefits, which, though slowly, must yet inevitably re- 
sult, from the wise and liberal principles on which it is 
founded. ‘The different powers of Europe, also, looking for- 
ward toa long and profound peace, had released an immense 
number of prisoners of war; so that the whole country was 
filled with men disciplined and trained to arms, while the 
studied neglect with which the imperial troops were treated 
by Louis, assured to Bonaparte the support and affection of 
that great body of men, who were thus made to share his 
diszrace, and to partake his misfortunes. : 

The policy “of Louis, who viewed the military men of 
France, as the personal enemies of his dynasty, had led him to 
adopt every measure that could reduce its numbers, or render 
it ineffective ; so that Napoleon, on arriving at Paris, could 
hardly muster 100,000 men, the sole remains of all his once 
great and magnificent armies. In the interval of peace, every 
effort to repair its immense losses had been discouraged ; 
every forge had been stopped, and every manufactory con- 
nected with its materiel, disorganized. With a few excep- 
tions, the army, during the year 1814, had received no cloth- 
ing whatever; so that its wants in this particular, were al- 
most imperative. Ardently as Bonaparte must have wished 
for peace at such a moment, no hope, we apprehend, ever 
entered his bosom of obtaining it; and, with a foresight de- 
serving of praise in a better cause, he turned all the euergies 
of his powerful mind, to re-organize the revolted troops, and 
to prepare them for the great and terrible encounter, which 
was “ to fix him ever, or unseat him now,” 

In the few weeks which were left him before the opening 
of the campaign, he raised the army to 350,000 men, of Whous 
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180,000 were able to take the field, while 150,000 others, 
were made sullictently effective for garrisou daty. With this 
paramount object of his care, he permitted no consideration 
to interfere. All France resounded with his preparations; 
wud, from the rapidity with which the materiel was created, 
as well as the eagerness with which his perjured subjects 
locked to his standard, and swelled bis ranks, ‘“‘ his armies 
appeared as though created by enchantment.” In addition to 
these measures, every exertion was made to put the frontier 
towns into a state of defence, and to provision them for six 
montis. An extensive system of fortification was desizned, 
round Paris and Lyons; which ¢ities were selected as ‘ two 
great centres of resistance,” filled with an enormous artillery, 
and made the seats of his nmmense depots. ‘lo render the 
former capital more secure, a second line of fortifications 
was added, of such an immense extent, as to embrace the 
remote cities of Laon, Soissons, and Chateau-Thierry. 
‘Thus, ina tew weeks, were the whole military resources of 
the French empire, drawn out by this able, though wickedly 
ambitious man. 

The overwhelming force, which Europe was preparing to 
pour into France, rendered it prudent, that the allied armies 
on the frontiers, should remain on the defensive, till the 
numberless troops now on their march, should be ready to act 
simultaneously, and should present a force, so infinitely su- 
perior to the French, not only from its physical strength, 
but frem the great telents by which it was directed, as should 
render all opposition hopeless. Krom this consideration, the 
troops of England and Prussia, were cantonned along the 
Belgic trontier, in such a manner, that the corps of either 
army, could be assembled in a few hours. The armies, how- 
ever, though conjoined, were not united; and their poits of 
concentration, were different and distant. ‘The splendid ser- 
vices, and unrivalled talents of their commanders, rendered 
it, we apprehend, impossible to assign any subordination oi 
rank between them ; and deprived their armies of the great 
advantages of being incorporated into one body, and of acting 
under one leader. Circumstances exposed them, m case of au 
attack, to the danger of being divided, and of being obliged, 
tora time, separately to bear the whule brunt of the hostile 
irruption. No blame however, we apprehend, can attach to 
any party, from this imperfection in the composition of the 
allied forces. We remember no instance of a coalition, ™ 
which the weakness, inseparable from a divided cominand, 
has been obviated ; for ne power can be expected to yield the 
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oint of honour. In the present instance, the generous we 
valry, subsisting between the Duke of Wellington and Prince 
Blucher, was perhaps, at once, an insuperable barrior to its 
removal, and the best security against the evils with which 
it was pregnant. 

Napoleon being again seated on the throne, much delibera- 
tion was held respecting the measures proper to be adopted 
in the present emergency. Those of his council, who de- 
spaired of peace, recommended that the emperor should 
immediately take the field, while the encmy on the frontier, 
not now exceeding 120,000 men, and altogether unsup- 
ported, offered an easy conquest. From such an operation, 
it was expected that Belgium would be freed, and the re- 
sources of that rich and populous country, rendered sub- 
servient to the defence of France. ‘The scheme, however, 
we are told by our author, was abandoned, from the ineffec- 
tive state of the army, and from a deference to the people, 
who had not as yet lost all hope of maintaining a peace, under 
the leader of their choice ; and it was thought unwise, by un- 
provoked aggression, to give a shock to public opinion, and 
perhaps divide the efforts of the nation, at a moment of such 
imminent peril. By others, who better appreciated the cha- 
racter of his cause, it was proposed to remain altogether on 
the defensive ; to put the frontier towns into a state of de- 
fence ; and, on the advance of the enemy, to retire slowly 
before him, within the fortifications encircling Paris and 
Lyons. But the mind of Bonaparte, has never shown itself 
great under the effort of protracted defence. The reasons 
alleged for the non-adoption of this plan, in the present work, 
is humanity. 


* Tt was repugnant to the feelings of the Emperor, to abandon, 
inthe beginning of the gampaign, Alsace, Lorraine, Burgundy, 
Franche-Compte, the departments of the Meuse, Dauphiny, Pic- 
ardy, and all the environs of Paris, provinces the most devoted to 
the national cause, to the ravages of the enemy, without making 
an attempt to defend them.” 


Ja the choice of his plan, Bonaparte disdained all appeal 
to the sympathies of Europe; he determined to owe his crown 
to his sword; he founded his hope of success, on his know- 
ledge of strategy, in which, perhaps, he excels all other men ; 
and the brilliancy of his design is deserving of all the praise, 
to which a man, who attempts impossibilities, is entitled. 
His keen and penetrating judgment, could not fail to per- 
ceive in the strongest light, the ow of the allied armies, 
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resulting from the causes we have mentioned ; and he deter. 
mined to take advantage of it. His daily reports concerning 
the adv.nce of the Russian and Austrian contingent, led him to 
calculate, that neither those armies, nor that of Great Britain, 
now recalled from America, would be in position, and able to 
act, till the middle of July. As early, therefore, as the he- 
ginning of May, he determined to cross the Sambre on the 
15th of June; and, according to circumstances, to act offen- 
sively. ‘Po narrate the movements consequent upon this 
determination; to point out the extraordinary manner in 
wiich the resources of France were called forth in supportof 
this great measure ; to create a new admiration of the bril- 
liant manoeuvre by which Bonaparte was enabled to engage 
the allied armies separately ; to exaggerate the numbers of 
the Allies; to dimmish these of the French; to display re- 
sources created by his own genius, but which it was impos- 
sible to call into action, and are therefore only imaginary; 
to lay claim for dispositions ensuring victory, and to throw 
the ignominy of defeat upon men, either dead, or lost to 
society in the wilds of America, is the grand scope of the 
present Look. Our sketch of it must be short and in- 
rertect. | 

The time for entering on action now approached ; the 
finest army that France ever saw, composed of veterans 
inured to war, both by victory and by defeat, full of confi- 
dence in their general, and full of enthusiasm for the cause 
in which they fought, was put in motion towards the point 
of attack, and their course directed, from all parts of the 
French frontier, upon Charleroi. ‘To mask this movement, 
all the out-posts were strengthened, and large detachments 
made of the national guards along the whole line, from Dun- 
kirk to Maubeuge. In the orders of the day, it was com- 
manded, that the bivouacs should be made during the march, 
so that Ahe camp-fires shouid be concealed from the enemy, 
and that no person whatever should be permitted to leave the 
camp. On the 12th of June, the emperor left Paris, and 
encamped the army on the evening of the 14th, the left in 
advence of Laire, and at Solre-sur-Sambre, the centre at 
Beaumont, and the right at Phillipville; their bivouacs 
being placed behind woods and high grounds, so as to pre 
vent them ftom being discovered by the enemy's videttes. 
The army, with its artillery, baggage, &c. according to the 
present work, consisted of only 115,000 men, but, according 
to the judgment of the allies, it was estimated at about 150,000, 
and, according to the distribution of force, now given from 
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oficial authority, we are fairly allowed to infer, that it 
could not be less than from 135,000, to 140,000 men *. 


“In the night of the 14th of June, the spies announced at head- 
quarters that all was quiet at Namur, at Brussels, and even at 


* The total effective force of the French, is stated to 
have been COOH SCEHOS HEEFT SHHHOS ES SHS BOeeese 180,000 mea. 
Of which the 5th corps, consisting of 3 divisions of in- 
fantry, and 1 of cavalry, were acting in Alsace; and 
the average number of men, composing a corps, at the 
battle of Waterloo, where, we apprehend, the stiongest 
divisions of the army must have be. n collected, is-- 138,000 
The Tth corps was at Chambery, and cousisted of only 
¢ divisions of infantry, and 1 of cavalry; and, there- 
fore, we fairly estimate it at-..-++- eeeeercreeeees 8,000 
The army in la Vendée, is stated to have been---+++ + 15,000 
Three regiments of infantry, and 1 of cavalry, were sta- 
tioned at beéfort, is stated to have been «--+-+- ++ sees 2,000 
The same number of regiments were on the Var, and we 
may suppose consisted of the same number of men ++ 2,000 
The same number of regiments were stationed at Bour- 
deaux, and tne same number at Thoulouse ; but these 
are stated to have been “ trés faible :’* we are, there- 
tore, allowing largely im stating thems at-eeeeeeeeees 5,000 
—_——- 45,000 
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137,000 
Now the loss of the French at the battle of Ligny, is, with 
an usual degree of candour, stated, in the present 
publication, at double the number mentioned in the 
bulletin «+++ ++ee.. se tees cece ences ececeesseees 6,800 
The loss of the French at Quatre Bras «+-++e+-e-eee-- 4,140 
10,940 
The detachment under Grouchy, observing the Prus- . 
sians al Wavre-..-..+.+.- see eee teres reer reseesers 36,000 
So that Bonaparte must have had at the Battle of Wa- 
terloo, neatly eee eeeereesoeecersseessreseseses A) 060 
we 46,940 
90,060 


Which agrees with the account Bonaparte gave in the bulletin, upon his return to 
Paris; in which he stated, that hisown troops amounted to between 50 and 90,000, 
and those of the English to somewhat more : and, it is worthy of notice, that Gene- 
ral Gourgaud has inserted in bis work, all the other official papers, relative to the 
battle, and has only omitted the bulletin issued after the battle of Waterloo, con- 
firmatory of our statement, aud coutradictory of hiss We may just add here, 
that, according to Lord Castlerearh* s statement madein the House, the troops un- 
der Lord Wellington, previously to the arrival of the Prussians, was 64,000, Our 
artillery consisted of 100 pieces, nine pounders; while the French, according to 
our author, had on the fieid 240, twelve pounders. Such, iowever, was the skill 
with which Lord Wellington had chosen his gr-and, that al! our officers agree in 
stating, that the exeeution which our artillery did, was, at least, equal to that 
produced by the French. General Gourgaud affirms, that the nutuber of our 
ertillery was the same, as that under Bonaparte; that our isfantry amounted 
to 74,000, our cavalry to 15,000, and our ariile y and enginevrs to 7,400, altos 
gether 96,400. The fact is, that the number of troops in the battle, was pretty 
Hearly what our author states; we have only to reverse the proportion which he 
assigns to each nation, aud we shall be pot very wide of the truth, Ep. © 
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Charleroi ; which gave rise to the hope of being able to separate 

the two armies, and to engage them one after the other. The 

movements of the army having been concealed from the enemy, who 

were even now secure in their cantonments during two days, was 

already a considerable success obtained. It was quite evident that 

the advanced posts of the enemy had no idea of the movements 

of the army, notwithstanding General Bourmont*, at the head 

of the staff of the 4th corps, as well as Colonel Clouet, of the 

engineers, had passed over to the enemy on the evening of the 

14th. ‘They perhaps might have arrived by this time at Namar, 

but coming themselves from Metz, with the 4th corps, they were 
ignorant of the intentions and movements of the other corps. It 
was now calculated that at day-break, on the 15th, the first shot 
would be fired on the Prussian out-posts. The news of the move- 
ments of the French army would reach the Prussian head-quarters 
at ten o'clock, while the English could not be informed of it 
till the close of the day. The Prussian army would therefore 
be united eight or ten hours before the English, and it seemed 
possible to attack it even before its four corps d’armée should be 
united, or else compel it to take a direction in the rear, in the 
direction of Liege and the Rhine; which was the line of its opé- 
rations, and they separated it from the English army to create the 
necessity of resorting to other combinations.” 


At day-break, on the 15th, the army began its advance 
across the frontier, drove in the Prussian out-posts, and 
crossed the Sambre at three peints; the leit at Marchienne- 
au-Pont, the centre at Charleroi, and the right at Chatellet. 
At Charleroi two roads meet, one leading to Brussels, by 
which the English advanced; aud the other leading to 
Wavre, by which the Prussians acted. In order to prevent 
any considerable force from penetrating into the rear, it was 
necessary to possess both roads. ‘The right and centre were 
therelore halted, while the left, under Ney, advanced to take 
pussession of Gosselies. As soon as the success of this ope- 
ration was known, the army was again put in motion, and 
encamped for the night among the woods which surround 
Fleurus. 

Prince Blucher, who, on the morning of the 16th, had 
been able to unite only three of his corps d'armée, amounting 





* « Le 15, lorsque le Maréchal Ney joignit I'Empereur, SM. Ini dit: * Eh bien, 
Monsieur ie Maréchal, Votre preiégé Bourmont, aont yous me répondiez tant, gue 
je n’at plecé quad votre sollicitation, a@ patsé a Vennemi.’ Le Marechal coutus, 
éherchait a s’extuser, em disant que M. Bourmont lui avait paru si devoué whe 
Majesté, qu’il cu aurait répondu compne de lui-méme ; mais !Empereur Vins 
terrompit, et lui dit: * Allez, Monsicur le Maréchal, ceux qui sor BLats 
SQNT BLEUS; CECX QUI SONT BLANCS SONT BLAXCS 
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to about 80,000 men, with that chivalrous spirit which has 
so peculiarly characterized him, even among all the romantic 
bravery, which has distinguished military men of the present 
day, nevertheless determined not to yield a foot of ground, 
but risking all the chances of his fourth corps of 30,000 men, 
marching from Liege and Hanal, not being able to come up, 
or of the British army being unable to march to his support, he 
resolved to defend the position in the rear of Ligny. ‘This 
osition consists of a strong chain of heights, extending from 
Sombreff to St. Amand, covered in front by a deep ravine, 
through which the river Ligny flows, and its approaches de- 
fended by the villages of St. Amand on the right, of Ligny 
in the centre, and of Sombreff on the left. Bonaparte de- 
termined to attack it. The battle began at three in the 
afternoon, and was fought, on the part ot the Prussians, with 
that devotion which their great commander has always 
inspired into them; and, on the part of the French, with 
that animosity which they have always borne towards the 
Prussians, beyond every other nation. ‘The village of St. 
Amand was taken, and the life of Prince Blucker nearly 
lost, in attempting to restore the battle in that quarter; 
hut the hottest of the fight lay in the village of Ligny, the 
key of the position. Villages have often been taken and re- 
taken, but here the combat raged for five hours. ‘I'wo hun- 
dred pieces of artillery played upon it. Behind that part of 
the village which each army occupied, great masses of in- 
fantry were placed, and continually reintorced, by large de- 
tachments of the whole army. From these masses fresh 
troops were unremittingly poured in to repair the enormous 
loss, and to sustain the tremendous conflict. ‘The darkness 
of the night permitted the French to penetrate, unperceived, 
between the masses and the main body, which decided the vic- 
tory. "The masses, however, though surprised, were not 
confounded, and they fought their way unbroken to the main 
body on the heights, which, on learning that the village was 
in possession of the Freach, slowly retired upon Gembloux, 
were it was at length joined by the fourth corps under Bulow. 
The glory of this victor, ought to have satisfied the natural 
vanity of the conqueror, for it was certainly splendid; but 
the French must i throw an air of the marvellous over 
all their actions; and, so they can but accomplish this, they 
are reckless of the absurdities into which they may be misled. 


“ At half past five General Gerard had not yet guile mastered 
the village of Ligny, when the Aide-de Camp Gourgaud informed 
the emperor that all the reserves of the 4th corps were engaged, 
without any thing decisive being effected, as to the possession of 
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the village. Upan this Napoleon put himself at the head of the 
guard, to make a decisive attack upon this important point, having 
in his rear all the cavalry. ‘The happiest results were expected 
rom this disposition, when General Vandamme sent a report, that 
an enemy’s column debouched from among the woods on his left, 
and threatened to tur his position. The emperor on this halted 
his guard, and made dispositions to receive this column. This 
movement appeared inexplicable, and it seemed as though the 
enemies corps must have penetrated between those of the emperor 
and Marshal Ney. At half past six, the Aide-de Camp Dejean, 
who had been sent to reconnoitre the movements of the column, 
returned with information that it was the 1st corps d’armée, com- 
manded by General Erlon. Napoleon could give no reason for 
such amovement. ‘The error once discovered, half an hour was 
lost in recalling the reserves; so that it was not till seven o’clock 
that Napoleon could march on Ligny. The attack was then made 
in the munner at first projected; but this unhappy error had lost 
two hours. Ligny was carried. ‘The enemy every where beaten, 
having his centre forced, and his right turned at St. Amand. The 
obscurity of the night prevented us from gaining all the advan- 
tages which ought to have resulted from such a victory.””—“ Thus 
the Prussian avimy, 90,000 strong, was beaten in four hours’ time 
by 60,000 French,” 


We know not how far national pride and national preju- 
dice may act in creating a belief of the truth of this statement, 
but we cannot believe that it can operate so far as to make 
even a Frenchman believe, that an important post was upon 
ihe point of being carried before any thing whatever had 
been decided. ‘The most remarkable circumstance, however, 
of this paragraph, is the confusion and surprise manifested 
at the arrival of the French corps. For it is quite evident 
tiat Bonaparte both ordered it, and expected its arrival. 


«‘ His majesty again sent him orders (Ney,) that as soon as he 
should lave taken a position in advance of Quatre-Bras, that he 
should follow the order he had already received, of making a de- 
tachment by the road to Namur, to fall upon the rear of the 
Prussian ermy, whose position he pointed out to him. This move- 
ment ought to have caused the entire destruction of the enemys 
army. ‘The emperor was so persuaded of it, that he terminated 
his instructions to Colonel Forbin Janson, whom he dispatched to 
Marshal Ney, with these words, ‘ tell him that the fate of France 
in has hands.’” 


But the most extraordinary thing is the direct contradic- 
tion given to this feigned surprize, by Ney himself. 


« ‘The moment that I intended to order up the Ist corps of in 


J.ntry, which had been left by me in reserve at Frasnes, Icarned 
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that the emperor had disposed of it, without informing me of the 
circumstance, as well as of the division of Girard, of the &d 
corps, on purpose to direct them on St. Amand, and to strengthen 
his left wing, which was vigorously engaged with the Prussians. 
The shock which this intelligence gave me, confounded me.” 


“ Who shall decide when doctors disagree;” when the 
question is, whether Ney or Bonaparte have been guilty of 
departing from the truth; the evidence, judging from the 
character of each, would be against them doth; but, as one 
of them in the present instance must be in the right, it is 
evident that Ney’s statement, which was made without any 
knowledge of Bonaparte’s, lias probability on its side. In- 
deed, the narrative of the fact shews, that Donaparte had 
actually commanded the first corps to march on that particu- 
lar point, and if the mal a propos of its arrival occasioned 
him the loss of two hours in the yery heat of the hattle, the 
fault is imputable to his own error, in some way or other, 
and not to poor Ney, from whom the corps had been so un- 
ceremoniously detached. 

Napoleon for a time disembarrassed of the Prussians, de- 
termined to attack the English army. With this intention, he 
sent orders to Marshal Ney to have his troops under arms at 
day-break, and to pursue the English army as secon as it 
should commence its retreat, which the loss of the battle of 
Ligny by the Prussians, rendered necessary. “ But while 
the centre and the right of the French army had obtained 
great successes, great faults had been committed on the left.” 
Napoleon, on attacking the Prussians at Ligny, sent orders 
to Ney to make himself master ef the position at Quatre 
Bras. ‘This command Ney attempted to carry into effect, 
with so much skill and bravery, as to occasion us an immense 
loss. He attacked our troops, as yet but few in number, 
before they had time to form; the brave 42d, while 
forming into a square, he charged with a regiment of Cui- 
rassiers, and broke it; though, owing to the bravery of the 
troops, few of either party survived the dreadiul encounter, 
The gradual arrival of reinforcements on tiis point, and ulti- 
mately of the whole British army, restored the battle, and at 
length drove back the French discomtited, upon Frasnes. 
Success on this point, however, was of little importance, 
either to the French or English. The only ohject the French 
could have in occupying Quatre Bras, was to prevent the 
British army from marching to the support of the Prussians, 
and the late perfod of the day of the L6th, at which it was 
united at this extreme point, rendered such an operation 
useless. Yet, to such importance is this secondary object 
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swelled in the present work, that Napoleon ‘ considered the 
tate of France in his hands.” Ney failed, and the conclu- 
sion we are to draw is not doubtful. About ten o’clock in 
the morning of the 17th, the English army began its retreat, 
and fell slowly back on Waterloo ; at eleven, Napoleon ar- 
rived at full gallop at Quatre Bras, and found Ney beaten, 
and incapable of facing the British treops, stil in his quar- 
ters at Frasnes; and repays the long and faithful services of 
that gallant, though not great general, with the following 
anecdote. .« 


“ The astonishment of the emperor was great in finding the 
corps of Marshal Ney, yet in its bivouac in advance of Frasnes. 
Marshal Ney appeared. The emperor expressed his surprize at the 
non-execution of his orders: Ney muttered some excuses saying, 
that he believed that the allied army was yet at Quatre-Bras, with 
their left supported by the Prussians, whom false 1eports had led 
him to believe had been victorious at Ligny.” 


This appears to us to be the most unblushing assertion we 
have ever seen; for if Ney had not received the empe ‘rors 
orders, there could be no necessity for any excuse for his 
remaining at Frasnes; and if he had received them, he must 
have known that the Prussians had not been victorious at 
Ligny. But the motive for this assertion is the desire of the 
emperor to explain his reasons for not having attacked the 
British army on the 17th instead of the 18th “of June; and 
he most ungenerousl) prefers censuring a man who sacrificed 
his honour as well as his life to support his throne, rather than 
attribute it to its true cause, the impossibility of advancing 


rapidly in the face of the British army, or of accelerating its 


retreat. : 


“ The empcror had intended in the morning (of the 17th) to 
have slept at Brussels, or in the forest of Soignes, and in case the 
British should have been behind the Dyle to have attacked them 
the seme day; but the inconceivable delay of Marshal Ney had 
already caused him to lose many hours. 


The morning that ushered in the day that decided the 
destiny of France broke hazily. 


« The reports of the night, and the observation of the fires had 
entirely confirmed the opinion, that all the British allied armies 
were in presence ; its force was between 8O and 90,000 men, with 
250 cannons. The French army was not more than 67 or 68,000 
men, much inferior in numbers, but much superior in the quality 
of the troops. ‘The Belgic and German soldiers were not equal to 
the French, who had in the field the Imperial guard, and four regi- 
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ments of Cuirassiers. The French artillery in consequence of the 
reserves of the guard was equally numerous with that of the 
enemy ; it consisted of 240 guns. Victory did not appear doubt- 
ful, and with victory the destruction of the English army might be 
expected from the position it had taken. At day break the em- 
peror said while at breakfast, * Upon an hundred chances we have 
eighty tn our favour”, Ney, who entered at this moment from 
reconnoitring the lines, replied * Without doubt, Sire, if Wellington 
should be so foolish as to remain in his position, but | come to in- 
form you that he is about to retreat, and that unless you hasten to 
attack him he will escape us. The emperor attached no great 
importance to this report. It appeared evident to’him, that since 
the Duke of Wellington had not retreated before day-break, that 
he intended to hazard a battle. About 8 o’clock the morning 
cleared up, and the emperor, after reconnoitring the enemy's 
position, judged that they could manceuvre on the ground. He 
dispatched his orders for the battle to the commanders of corps, 
and all was in movement. ‘The emperor rode along the line. The 
troops were full of enthusiasm, and their acclamations rung in the 
air, stopped the movements, and prevented the orders from being 
heard, The emperor then placed himself on an eminence near the 
farm of La Belle Alliance, from whence he could perceive every 
thing, the enemy's wings, as well as those of the French, ‘lowards 
6 o’clock it appeared that the Prussians had engaged all their 
forces. Their attack ceased, and their fire was stationary. Half 
an hour after they retrograded, and our troops advanced. Appre- 
hension and stupor reigned throughout the enemy's line; their 
deserters had already gained Brussels; all retreat in good order 
was impossible, and the whole army was about to be destroyed, 
In half an hour how greatly was the situation of the French 
changed; the enemy as yet threatened us on no point: we were 
masters of one part of his field of battle, (La Haye Sainte) and 
in a position to act offensively on his centre. We were victorious 
not only over the English and Belgic armies of 85,000 men, but 
also aver the corps of Bulow of 30,000 Prussians. Thus 68,000 
French had beaten 115,000 English, Belgians, and Prussians.”” 


We were happy, however, to find in a sentence or two 
after, that the battle was yet alive. 


“ The emperor thought that the moment was come to make a 
decisive attack, and to terminate the battle; with this intention he 
recalled the battalions and the batteries of the guard which had 
been detached towards Planchemont, and formed them in coluans 
to make the meditated attack.” 


Such is the French account of the battle; the great diffe- 
rence between it and the English, is in the different results 
which they ascribe to this movement; we shall now give the 
English account, and in so doing shall bave occasion to pay 
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that generous tribute to the bravery of the Prench guard, 
which the mistaken vanity of their own countrymen, has 
refused to them. These veteran warriors, so long esteemed the 
lirst troops in Europe, advaneed across the plain which 
divided the two armies with a firmness which nothing could 
exceed, and though our grape and caunister shot made dread- 
iul havoc in their ranks, they were uever disconcerted fora 
single moment. Our infantry whose right had been advanced 
in the direction of Hougoumont remained firm in th@pr posi- 
tion until the enemy’s front line was nearly in contact with 
them, when, with the usual salute of a well-directed volley, 
aud a British cheer, they rushed on to the charge with 
bayonets. ‘This charge, even the [mperial guard could not 
stand against; and these undaunted troops w vho at one time 
considered themselves conquerors of the world, were obliged 
tu give way. In this attack the British and French g uards 
were for the first time fairly opposed to each other, The 
shock was for a moment dreadful. The euemy refused to 
erve or take quarter, and the carnage was horrible. At last 
the whole of their ranks were broken, all discipline was at an 
end, and they began te give way in the utmost confusion. On 
this success, Lord Wellington ordered the whole line of in- 
jantry, supported by artillery, to advance. In the present 
work ‘the glory of the Prench troops is tarnished, by the 
insignificant causes to which the loss of the battle is attri- 
buted. ‘ Between seven and eight a cry of alarm was he: ard 
on the right,” “ a general astonishment seized all our right.” 
The traitors ‘ les malveillans,” and deserters profited by the 
occasion to augment the confusion, which spread with the 
greatest ri ipidity along the whole line, ‘The brave attack of 
the Imperial guard so , elorious for themselves, and so unfor- 
tunate jor their country, is thus ignobly dismissed. 


The four battalions of the guard, when they saw from the 
dicen the fire of our squares in their rear, also retreated, and 
thus victory escaped from our hands.’’? “ The eight battalions of 
the guard in the centre were entirely disorganized by the mass of 
fugitives, and destroyed by the number of the enemy who sur- 
rounded them. These brave grenadiers fought to the end, and 
sold their lives dearly, it was then that Caimbrone, summoned to 
surrender, made this truly French reply, * The guard nevér sut- 
renders but dies.’ ” 


The loss of the battle of Waterloo is attributed by the 
Emperor, Ist. to the uncertainty in which Marshal Grouchy 
remained during the 17th with reg rard to the movements of the 
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Prossians. (For Grouchy like Ney, seems to have been ex- 
ceedingly unwilling with a force of 36,000, boldly to advance 
against an army of 90,000 men). For if on the evening of 
the 17th he had marched to Wavre he would have been in 
communication with the right of the army, and might have 
moved on the rear of the Prussians, and taken part in the 
battle. Such a calculation however is not creditable to the 
judgment, or rather to the candour, of Bonaparte; for if we 
re) niemifler that Prince Blucher was informed on the 17th of 
Lord Wellingion’s intention to give batile, and that that 
active general put his troops in motion from Wavre at day- 
break, yet did not arrive to take part in the battle till past 
seven in the evening, how was it possible that Bonaparte 
could expect that Grouc hy, who could not by any possibility 
have received his orders to march by St. Lambert till two 
O'cloc k, with an enemy in his front, and having to pass over 
roads occupied by the enemy, could have arrive ed i in less than 
half the time that Blucher, unopposed, spent, so as to take a 
yvart in the battle. 2dly. ‘To the unseasonable attack which 
Marshal Ney made two hours too soon in spite of the reite 
rated orders of the emperor. This attack, however, was made 
at half-past five, and the emperor himself tells us, that at ha/f- 
past seven he had' won the battle. Whatever advantage 
Bonaparte can derive from such arguments we are willing to 
allow him. ‘This great battle was fought with infinite skill, 
and with great perseverance, but more with reference to the 
principles” of strategy, than of tactics; that is to say, more 
With a view to separate the English and Prussian armies, than 
fo the strength of the position. The principal strength of 
the position lay on the right. ‘The attacks of Bonaparte 
were on the centre, and on the left. Victory under such eir- 
cumstances would unquestionably have been atter ided with the 
greatest results; but it was previously necessary to carry the 
whole position by main force, and that against British soliltaiee 
It would be an injustice to our brave army; it would be an 
injustice to Europe to deny Bonaparte the character of a 
vreat and skilful soldier; and we should rejoice if France, 
being convinced that under such a general, her greatest efforts 
bad been put forth, and failed, would only draw the natural 
and necessary conclusion. We conscientiously believe that 
no man could have done more under the same circumstances ; 
hut we also betieve that he fell, less before the physical, than 
the moral force of our troops; he fell before the spirit of the 
nation which animated them. When the spirit of rivalry 
shall have passed away we have no hesitation in sgying, that 


England will pride herself le-s ov her military prowess, than 
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in the successful establishment of those moral opinions for 
which she fought. 

We cannot conclude without noticing, as characteristic of 
the spirit in which the work is written, the following passage ; 


we trust it will sink deep into the minds of the French 
officers. 


‘* In all these combats the French soldiery fought with the same 
bravery, and with the same confidence of success, as they had 
shewn in the most prosperous occasions ; but many generals, even 
Marshal Ney himself, were no longer what they once were. They 
no longer possessed that brilliant daring which they had exhibited 
in former times, and which contributed so much to their great suc- 
cess. ‘They were become timid and circumspect in all their opera- 


tions ; their personal bravery alone remained. ‘The question was, 
who should commit himself" least.” 





Art. VII. A Second Journey through Persia, Armenia, 
and Asia Minor, to Constantinople, between the Years 
1810 and 1816; with a Journal of the Voyage by the 
Brazils and Bombay to the Persian Gulf. Together with 
an Account of the Proceedings of His Majesty's Embassy 
under his Excellency Sir Gore Ouseley, ier. K.L.S. 
By James Morier, Esq. late his Majesty's Secretary of 
Embassy and Plenipotentiary to the Court of Persia. 
Ato. 435 pp. 31. 13s. 6d. Longman and Co. I818. 


Tre functions of the critic, provided he confines himself 
strictly to the province of criticism, are for the most part 
very briefly absolved, with respect to a book of travels; he 
has only two questions to answer: is it entertaining? is it 
worth purchasing? Applying these canons to the “volume 
before us, our sentence is, that the book is very entertaining, . 
but that neither the quality nor the quantity of entertainment 
which it affords, will at all justify any prudent man in be- 
coming a purchaser of it. @hree guincas and a half is no 

contemptible sum to pay for a few hours’ of light reading ; 
and if our readers will take our advice, they will subdue their 
inypatience to learn the adventures of Mr. Morier’s second Em- 
bassy into Persia, until an opportunity presents itself of reading 
them fur nothing. Weare sorry to be obliged to make so 
ungrateful a return for the amusement which Mr. Morier has 

afforded v> ; but the fact is, that the very expensive forms m 
which new publications, and books of travels more especially, 
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are now invariably offered to the public, is a very consider- 
able evil, and one against which the public have a right very 
strongly to remonstrate. In the case of old and standard 
books, the bookseller has certainly a right to aflix what price 
he pleases; because if we dislike his price, we may serve 
ourselves elsewhere. But in the case of new publications, 
the publisher has a monopoly of the article just as much as 
our two great London Theatres have a monopoly of the 
drama. It is true, the public are not obliged to purchase 
any new work, if the price of it be greater than they can 
aflord, any more than they are obliged to go to a new play, 
if the terms of admission displease ‘them. But surely it can 
never be supposed that the exclusive licences which Covent 
Garden and Drury Lane enjoy, were granted to them merely 
in order, that the managers might be able to extort from the 
public a price, which they could not otherwise procure. It is 
the same with respect to the law of copy right; the law was 
enacted for the encouragement of learning, and not for the 
encouragement of type founderies and hot-pressed paper 
manufactories..« Of course, the more expensive the volume 
which is, thus forced upon the public, the greater is the whole 
amount of profit received by the bookseller from the sale of 
the work ; but this was not the object of the legislature ; and 
unless some stop be put to the evil of which we are now 
complaining, we really think it may become advisable to 
revise the law on this head. However, as these remarks 
will apply to the volume before us only m common with many 
others, we shall say no more upon the subject ai present, but 
proceed to give our readers some account of the work itself. 
As Mr. Morier presented the public with an account of 
his former -visit to Persia, in the year 1805, in the suite of 
Sir Harford Jones, of course the work before us ought rather 
to he considered as a supplemental volume to the former, 
than as.a separate production. What Mr. Morier has told 
the public already, there can be no occasion for him to re- 
peat; accordingly we have on the present occasion no de- 
tailed account of the laws, statistics, or customs of Persia ; 
the hook seems to have been compiled from a Journal, and 
it possesses much of the peculiar merit of that form of com- 
position. It is a narrative of what happened to the English 
Embassy in Persia, rather than a history of all that our 
author was able to collect upon the spot, relating to the past 
and present state of the country and its inhabitants. Each 
of these sorts of travels has its peculiar advantages, but the 
former is very much the most amusing sort, and the present 
work, both from the opportunities which our author pos- 
9 
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sessed, and from the particular circumstances in which 
Persia lLappens now to be plaged, is, we think, more than 
usually so. 

The English Embassy, which left England for Persia in 
July, 18l0, and of which our author was secretary, was 
composed of Sir Gore Ouseley and his lady, Sir William 
Ouseley, his brother, as private secretary, the Hon, Robert 
Gordon, besides two clerks, and three men and two women 
servants. ‘they sailed in ¢ompany with the Persian Am- 
bassador and his suite; who lett England, it appears, with 
no good will, net merely from their terror of a long sea 
voyage (a thing held in abomination by all Persians) but also 
from a sense of the many comlorts, both personal and civil, 
which they were quitting. One of them in particular, struck 
with the quiet and security of an Englishman’s life, compared 
to that of a Persian, exclaimed, “ that he would not wish 
fur a better Paradise than Chelsea Hospital, where for the 
remainder of his days he could sit under the trees, do nothing, 
and drink as much porter as he liked.” The Persians are 
particularly curious about the Yongee Duniah, as they call 
the New World; accordingly when they approached America, 
their anxiety was very great. Sadly however were they dis- 
appointed to find nothing bat common trees and common 
land; and exclaimed, “ it was odd that the New World should 
he so very like the old.” After passing a fortnight at Rio 
Janeiro, the y again set sail, and reached Bushire on the Ist 
of March, Isll. As first iupressions on visiting a foreign 
country are commonly the liveliest, we shall give those ‘of 
our author upon his landing at Bushire. 


“Ie would, perhaps, be impossible to give to an inhabitant of 
London a correct idea of the first impressions made upon the 
Furopean stranger on his landing in Persia. Abéiatoiott, as his 
eye has been, to neatness, cleanliness, and a general appearance 
of convenience in the exteriors of life, he feels a depression of 
spirits in beholding the very contrary. Instead of houses with 
hich roofs, well glazed and painted, and in neat rows,. he finds 
them low, flat roofed, without windows, placed in little connec- 
tion, In vain he looks for what his idea of a street may be; he 
makes his way through the narrowest laves, incumbered with filth, 
dead animals, and mangy dogs. He hears a language totally new 
to him, spoke Db by peop le whose looks and dress are equally extra- 
ordinary. Instead of our smooth chins and tight dresses, he finds 
rough faces masked with beards and iustachios, in long flapping 

clothes. He sees no active people walking about with an appear- 
ance of something to tlo, but here and ther re he meets a native 
just crawling along i in slip-shod shoes. When he seeks the markets 
and shops, a new and original scene opens upon him, Little open 
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sheds in rows, between which is a passage, serving as a street, of 
about eight feet in breadth, are to be seen, instead of our closely 
shut shops, with windows gaily decked. Here the venier sits, 
surrounded with his wares. Ina country where there is so little 
apparent security of property, it is surprising how a man so easily 
exposes his goods to the pilfer of rogues. Comparisons might be 
made without end; but however distressing the transition from 
great civilization to comparative barbarity may be, yet it is certain 
that first impressions soon wear off, and that the mind receives a 
new accession of feelings, adapted precisely to the situation in 
which it is placed.” P. 41. 


The Embassy remained at Bushire, from the Ist till the 
27th of March, waiting for a mehmandar, or public guide, to 
escort them to the capital, and reached Shiraz on the 7th of 
April. At this place they were received with great honours ; 
the governor, attended by all the principal persons of the 
city, came out to meet them, and ushered them into it 
amidst an immense concourse of people. But the compli- 
ment which the governor of Shiraz paid to the public charac- 
ter of the ambassador, was nothing compared with those 
which his minister and mehmandar hetween them, took an 
opportunity of paying to: his intellectual qualities. 


“ When all the usual routine of first compliments had been 
gone through, and repeated over and over again, the Mehmandar 
said to the Minister, * How well the Elchee talks Persian !’’— 
* Well!’ said the Minister, * he talks it admirably. He is supe- 
rior to any Mollah. We have never yet seen such an Elchee ; 
none so accomplished, none so clever, none so learned. Sahib 
Kemal (an accomplished gentleman); Sakzb Ax/ (a man of sense) ; 
Sahib Kalim (a good penman); Sahib Fiker (a man of reflec- 
tion) :’ to all this there was a chorus around, of de/lt, belli, belli. 
Then the Minister turned to another man on the other side of him, 
and said, loud enough and expressly for the Ambassador to hear, 
‘ Did you ever see any one so charming as the Elchee; so much 
better than all other Elchees?’ The Ambassador, in praising the 
climate of Shiraz, said, ‘ It is so fine, that I should have thought 
mankind never died here, had 1 not seen those tombstones,’ point- 
ing to some that we had just past. ‘* Barek allah! wonderful! 
wonderful!’ exclaimed the Mehmandar; ‘ Did you hear that?’ 
he roared-out to the Minister; * What a wit is the Elchee!’ Then 
he repeated the joke to the Minister, who again cried out, ‘ Won- 
derful! Wonderful! as did all the others, In this sort of conver- 
sation, which was broken in upon only by the handing about and 
bubbling of kaleoons, we reached our encampment at the Bagh 
Jehan Nemah, close to the city walls. However impertinent this 
sort of bare-faced flattery onnenet to us, yet in their eyes it would. 
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be a want of the common forms of politeness did they omit it. I 
was present once, when the Prime Minister gave instructions to a 
man who was sent to greet a Russian officer on his arrival, and his 
principal injunction was, £ Be sure that you give him plenty of 
flattery.’ Tlowever, they know the real value of it as well as we; 
for at the same time he turned round to me, and said, * You know 
it is necessary, reesh-khundish bekuneem,’—to laugh at his beard, 
or in other words to humbug him. Among themselves they, prac- 
tise the same sort of deceit; and although they are in general 
aware of the value of the praise which they receive, yet it does 
not fail to stimulate their vanity, which as far back as the time of 
Herodoius appears to have been a national vice; for he says, 
‘ they esteem themselves the most excellent of mankind *.’ In 
the embassy of Sir Harford Jones, I once witnessed the introduc- 
tion of one Persian to another,—the principal Mirza of the em- 
bassy to the King’s chief jeweller. ‘ What,’ said the jeweller, 
‘ is this the celebrated Aga Meer, that learned, that ingenious 
man, that famous penman?’ and then went through such a quick 
enumeration of virtues, qualities, personal charms, and family 
distinctions, that the Mirza at first appeared quite overwhelmed ; 
but little by little he recovered, and returned so brisk a fire of com. 
pliments, as almost to annihilate the jeweller.” P. 56.° 


Having remained some considerable time at Shiraz, the 
ambassador continued his journey to Ispahan, which last town 
they reached at the end of July. The account which our 
author gives us of this celebrated, and formerly immense city, 
is very striking. This city, which Chardin describes as being, 
in his time, 24 miles in circumference, would dwindle, were it 
to be weeded, as our author expresses it, of its ruins, to about 
one quarter of the measurement. Houses, palaces, bazaars, 
mosques, whole streets, are now to be seen in a state of utter 
desolation; and Mr. Morier tells us, that he has ridden for 
miles among its ruins, without meeting with any living 
creature, except perhaps a jackall peeping over a wall, or a 
fox running to its hole. In forming an idea of this city, the 
reader must not borrow any thing from what he sees in Europe. 
Here are no long broad streets ; of the houses, nothing is seen 
but along dead wall, unbroken by windows, and enlivened 
only by seeing every now and then, the face of a woman, 
looking through the apertures in it, at the passengers below. 

The habitation of a great man, is known by the loftiness of 
its gate; but the entrance from the street to the poor man’s 
house is seldum above three feet in height; and this is a pre- 
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cautionary measure to “ hinder the servants of the great men 
from entering on horseback.” The houses are only one story 
in height, but cover a considerable space of ground: That 
which nist strikes the eye of a foreigner, are the bazaars, 
which the scenes of the Arabjan Nights, are still acting over 
again:—the young Christian merchant; the lady of quality 
riding on her mule, attended by her eunuch and her she slave ; 
the Jewish physician; the dalal or cryer, showing goods 
about; the barber Alnascar, sitting with his back against 
the wall, in a very little shop ;—and so on through a succession 
of such objects for miles, to which length the bazaars, having 
vaulted roofs, the whole of the way, sometimes extend. 

While in this city, the Ameen-ad-Dowlab, the second vizier 
ofstate, invited them to an entertainment, which in compli- 
ment to his guests, he served up in what he supposed to be a 
dinner dl Angloise. The description of the fete, will proba- 
bly amuse our readers. 


“ On a number of rude unpainted tables, some high, some low, 
arranged in the horse-shoe fashion, were heaped all the various 
dishes which compose a Persian entertainment, not in symmetrical 
order, for their numbers made that impossible, but positively piled 
one upon the other, so that stewed fowl lay under roasted lamb, 
omelet under stewed fowl, eggs under omelet, and rice under all, 
and so on. Every European was provided with a knife, fork, 
napkin, and plate; but the poor Persians, alas! made but rueful 
work of it. Some were seated upon chairs so high that they tow- 
ered far above the alpine scenery of meats and stews; others again 
were seated so ow that they were lost in the vallies, their mouths 
being brought to about the level of the table. When a Persian 
eats his dinner in his ordinary way, the dishes are placed on the 
rround before him, and crouching himself down, he brings his 
mouth so clase to them as commodiously to transfer the victuals 
from the dish to his mouth: but here, his mouth being placed at 
a great distance from the good things, and his fingers being the 
only medium. of communication between both, their commerce 
was but slow and uncertain. There was much amusement in ob- 
serving how awkwardly they went to work, and how great was the 
indignation which broke out upon the faces of some of the most 
ravenoxs of them, whe out of compliment to us, were deprived of 
their full range over such a scene of good cheer.” P. 144. 


The mention of the name of Ameen-ad-Dowlah, is con- 
hected with a history so characteristic of Persian manners, 
and so completely in the style of Oriental biography, and of 
an Oriental government ; that we shail give our rcale:s some 
account of him. He was originally a green grocer, and as 
illiterate as au Eastern green grocer might be expected to be. 
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How he acquired the riches which first enabled him to rise 

from his stall, is not exactly known. The account which his 

enemies give of it, is quite in the manner of the Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments. During the civil wars in Persia, a 

string of mules belonging to Jaafer Khan, were passing close 
to his house, during the middle of the nigbt, when two of them 
were by chance detached from the rest and strayed into his 
yard. As Oriental good luck would have it, they happened 
of course, to be loaded with gold and precious stones, and 
other valuables, which on the subsequent ruin of that prince, 
he appropriated to his own use; and this he did with so much 
judgment and effect, that he gradually rose to the post of 
beglerbeg, or governor of Ispahan. Here, from his intimate 
knowledge of the markets and of all the resources of the city, (for 
which he was indebted to his original occupation,) he managed 
to raise a larger revenue than had ever been before collected. 
He became the partner of every shop-keeper and farmer under 
his government; setting up some, who were in want of 
capital, and assistin sins so that with the appearance of 
conferring benefits,  *. contrived, by means of his numerous 
monopolies, to raise the price of almost every commodity. 
As this was effected without any apparent oppression on his 
part, his reputation as a financier became very great ; and this, 
together with several rich and well timed presents, recom- 
mended him to the favour of the reigning monarch, by whom 
he has been promoted to the high office which he now holds ; 
and which he administers both to the advantage of the 
sovereign and of the people. 


‘** But in his particular department, that of raising money te 
feed the King’s coffers, perhaps no man in Persia has ever sur- 
passed him; and with all this, we found the people of Ispahan, 
from whom the greater part of the riches are derived, in general 
very well-disposed towards him. He takes a pride in the improve- 
ment of the city and its environs, and his success is evident to my 
eye since I was here last. The public buildings have been re- 
paired and beautified, new avenues have been planted, the culti- » 
vation has considerably increased, and there is a more general 
appearance of affluence and prosperity.” P. 132. 


One of the most interesting parts of the volume before us, is 
that which relates to the character of prince Abbas, the heir 
apparent to the throne ; and to the success of his endeavours 
to introduce European tactics into the Persian army. As this 
person, is in himself, extremely interesting, and is likely to 
create a sort of epoch in the history of Persian politics, w® 
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shall endeavour to compress the various information, which 
our author has gathered relating tohim. As the prince is re- 
markably attached to Europeans, and deeply sensible of the 
inferiority of his own countrymen, in all the arts both of peace 
and war, our author saw a great deal of him. Mr. Morier 
says, that he has seldom met, in any country, a person so 
fascinating in his manners. His countenance is animated and 
expressive, and his conversation full of naiveté and plea- 
santry. In his dress, he is distinguished for simplicity. He 
is extremely fond of reading, and is possessed of more know- 
ledge, on all subjects relating to war, and to the politics, 
both of his own country and of Europe, than any other 
individual in Persia. Had he received an enlightened educa- 
tion, and been brought up with examples of honour and virtue 
constantly before his eyes ; ‘‘ he would not only have been an 
ornament to his country,” in the opinion of Mr. Morier, ‘‘ but 
would have classed with one of the best of men, and of princes.” 
He is moreover distinguished for his personal bravery, and 
for his skill in manly exercises. ‘The account which is given 
of the visit, which our countrymen paid him, in his camp at 
Ak tappeh is lively, and will serve to convey to our readers, 
more insight into the character of the prince, than general 
description will do. 


“¢ The Prince’s camp was situated in a valley running north and 
south, near asmall stream of excellent water, whose source was in 
our immediate neighbourhood. It had been pitched under the su- 
perintendance of the English officers, and displayed a regularit 
unknown to the Persians. The front was occupied by the small 
tents of a disciplined regiment of infantry ; then came a line of the 
tents of the English officers; and behind these a large crimson pa- 
vilion, which served as the dewan khoneh, or hall of audience. The 
Prince’s own tent, enclosed by the distinguishing serperdeh, was 
next in order ; to the right and left of which were several large pa- 
vilions, belonging to the Vizier, Secretaries, military and civil offi- 
cers; and behind all, were the numerous small tents of the Prince’s 
household. On the left flank was stationed the artillery, and on 
the right the Persian cavalry. At a small distance, in a hollow, 
was situated the ordou bazar, or the camp market, which, as in the 
days of Cyrus, always accompanies the camp, and is regulated in 
the same manner as it was of old, and where provisions were 
brought from all the country round. The Embassy encamped 
about half a mile in the rear of the Prince’s camp.” P. 238. 

“The Ambassador, attended by his suite, visited the Prince 
two days after his arrival ; and we were, as usual, highly delighted 
with the reception he gave us, with his amiable manners, and his 
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skimmed over a variety of subjects with a humour and vivacity that 
would be lost in the recital, particularly when rendered into 
English. He first talked of the Uzbeg Tartars; and we had agreed 
with him in the facility of conquering them, possessed as Persia 
now was of good artillery, when he exclaimed, ‘ Ah! it would in- 
deed be an easy matter! What do they know of guns, or mancu- 
vres, and of firing ten times ina minute? I recollect the time 
when we Perstins were as bad as they. My father, the Shah, 
once besieged 2 fort, and had with him one gun, with only three 
balls; and even this was reckoned extraordinary. He tired off two 
of the bails at the tort, and then summoned it to surrender. The 
besieged, who knew that he had only one ball left, sent him this 
answer: ‘ For God's sake fire off your other ball at us, and ther 
we shall be free of you altogether.’ ’? He continued to say, *‘ The Uz- 
begs, not long since, had a famous fellow amongst them, called 
Beg Jan, who made them believe that he was a saint ; and he ex- 
cited them to take forts, and to oppose any numbers of the enemy, 
by promising paradise as a reward, They went with alacrity whi- 
thersoever he directed them, and met their death with constancy. 
When Beg Jan was one day describing the delights of paradise, an 
Uzbeg asked him, ‘ Is there any cheppow (plunder) in paradise ?” 
To which the other said, § No,’ * Ah then,’ said he, ‘ paradise won't 
do for me.’ 

'« The Prince then discoursed about his own government of 
Aderbigian, and of the attempts he had made to ameliorate it. 
‘ The first step,’ said he, ‘ towards the establishment of a good go- 
vernment, is to give protection to the peasant; and to that effect 
I have abolished the custom of selling governments to the highest 
bidder, which is the common mode throughout the rest of Persia. 
You would scarcely believe the difficulty I have had in doing this. 
As, for instance, I give a man ten and twelve thousand tomauns a 
year, and appoint him the Governor of (we will say) the district of 
Maragha. I define what each peasant is to pay to the Government, 
and fix the sum of the annual tribute which my officer is to levy, 
and beyond which he is ordered not to exact a ainar. Suchis the 
Persian character that he would rather be permitted to beat and 
tyrannise over the Hayat, to get his salary in the best manner he 
was able, than to receive the sure and regular stipend which I 
would give him, without the trouble attendant op extortion and 
i. punishinent. He is surrounded by sycophants, who taunt him, 
| and say, ‘ What sort of a Governor are you, who cannot beat 
these animals of Jayats? Nobody cares for you; you are the 
Masi.f’s (the civil officer's) Govervor,’ In fact, a Persian would 
rather have power than money; or, in truth, he looks upon the 
former as synonymous with the latter.’ ’’  P. 239. 


lively conversation. In the rapid manner peculiar to him, he 
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the introduction of modern European discipline into the armies 
of Persia. The difficulties which prince Abbas, to whom it is 
entirely owing, had to encounter, before he was able to accom- 

lish his object, were considerable. In a conversation which he 
held with our ambassador upon the subject, he described with 
great naiveté, the history of his motives and of his success. 
Finding it, alter repeated trials, quite impossible to cope with 
the Russians, without artillery, and with the undisciplined 
rabble of a true Persian army, he resolved to set about a 
reformation in this last, and to fight his enemies with their own 
weapons. The prejudices which he had ou all sides to con- 
tend against, would have disheartened any ordinary man. ‘To 
obviate them, he was obliged to begin by setting an example 
in his own person. He,put on the soldier’s dress, and sub- 
mitted to learn the military exercise from a Russian. Ho 
then commenced with twenty or thirty men at a time, whom 
he caused ‘to be drilled in a separate court by themselves ; in 
order that they might not be exposed to the ridicule of the 
populace. Having succeeded in teaching a few men so far 
as to enable them to handle a musquet, to stand abreast, to 
turn about at the word of command, &c. he came to a stop from 
want of officers. Fortunately at this time, the French embassy 
came to his assistance ; an! when this was dismissed, his wants 
were still more effectually supplied by the English Mission 
whichsucceeded toit, Lieutenant Lindsay of the Madras army, 
has now succeeded in raising and disciplining a corps of artil- 
lery, which, though not numerous, is but little inferior to an 
Enropean corps in other respects. The serbaz, or infantry, 
were placed under the command of Major Christie, of the 
Bombay army, who has succeeded in inspiring his troops 
with an esprit de corps, which has signalized itself, on many 
occasions; and at times not a little whimsically, as the follow- 


ing anecdote will shew. 


“ Abbas Mirza, who was partial to the corps disciplined partly 
by the French, and partly by himself, thinking that it had ac- 
quired more steadiness from its having been longer embodied than 
Major Christie’s, one day proposed a sham fight, in which he 
would lead his corps, and Christie his. They were drawn out, 
and the Prince’s troops attacked with great vigour those of 
Christie, who, however, ordering a charge of bayonets put the 
others to flight. Christie's men, who perhaps did not fully under- 
stand that this was intended for play, and who had been warmed 
by their success, were heard to exclaim, “ Oh, that we had ball- 


cartridges!’ ”’ P. 2153. 
Notwithstanding the prince's zeal for improvement, yet our 
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English officers often found no small hindrance to their endea- 
vours, in his prejudices: the necessity of a strict subordina- 
tion of ranks, seemed to hun particularly incomprehensible ; 
he could not see why every thing should be reported to the 
commanding officer, and not immediately to the soldier or 
serjeant, as it might happen. But the greatest difficulties 
which our ofticers had to encounter, was from the knavery 
and intrigues of the Persian officers. The men they found 
sufficiently docile, and quicker in learning what was taught 
them, than even Englishmen. But the moment a Mirza or 
a Khan interfered, all was confusion. For example, a Mirza 
who was appointed paymaster, would keep a per centage for 
himself; and would either detain the supplies for dress, furni- 
ture, &c. to his own use, or put them out to usurious interest. 
On one occasion, a man of some consequence was even de- 
tected in stealing two musquets. As raw materials for 
soldiers, the Persians, and more particularly the Eelauts are 
excellent. 


‘¢ Accustomed from their infancy to a camp life, habituated to 
ull sorts of hardships and to the vicissitudes of weather, they are 
soldiers by nature. They have undertaken incredible marches 
with scarcely any food, and without a murmur. In such quali- 
ties, they will perhaps equal any troops in the world, but they are 
greatly deficient in the soldier's first art, the art of dying. Accuses 
tomed to their old modes of fighting, where every man, indepen- 
dent of the other, first took care of his own safety before he 
thought of killing his enemy, they did not relish our system. A 
Persian talking to one of our officers upon that subject, said very 
ingenuously, * If there was no dying in the case, how gloriously 
the Persians would fight!’ ‘Their ideas of courage are indeed 
totally different from ours. They look upon courage as a quality 
which a man may have or have not, as he may feel at the moment. 
One of the King’s generals, who has the reputation of being 3 
courageous man, was not ashamed to own that he and a large bedy 
of troops had been kept at bay by two Russian soldiers, who alter- 
nately tired their muskets at them, and at length obliged them to 
move away. In talking of the Russians, they say that they are so 
divested of feeling, that rather than retire, they die on the spot.” 
P. 214. , 

The greatest obstacle which prince Abbas has encountered 
in his projects of military reform, is’ in the person of his 
brother, prince Ali. This person ‘is cescribed as being ani- 
mated with a streng spirit of rivalry and jcalousy against his 
brother; and from the superior decision and energy of his 
character, combined with the influence which his adherence 
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to old customs and institutions give to him, Mr. Morier 
seems to think, that hereafter prince Abbas may possibly fall 
a victim to his patriotism and freedom from prejudice. His 
best chance is, from the probability of long life in the king 
himself; who, though apparently very inferior to either of his 
sons in talent, is yet fully impressed witir a conviction of the 
superiority of the Europeans; and will in consequence, proba- 
bly support prince Abbas in jis schemes during his own life. If 
these take root, the prince when he asconds the throne, will 
have nothing to fear either from internal or external enemies. 
As our readers may probably wish for some insight inte the cha- 
racter of the present king. of Persia; the following extract, 
containing a very lively account of one of bis conversations 
with our ambassador, will probably prove acceptable. 


“* The Ambassader, during the winter, had frequent interviews 
with the King, who conversed with him in the most familiar man- 
ner, upon all sorts of subjects. It happened one day that His 
Majesty was in high spirits, or as the Persians would say, damaug- 
hish chauk bid *, and sent for the Ambassador to converse with 
him, The Grand Vizier Mirza Sheffea was also present. After 
using many flattering expressions, His Majesty said to the Ambas- 
sador, ¢ That he had been informed by his Viziers, that in England 
we had a varicty of modes of increasing the revenue of the coun- 
try, of which they were totally ignorant in Persia.—Now tell me, 
what might be done here, as you do it in England?’ . The Ambas- 
sador answered, * That one of the things which he thought might 
be established in Persia, useful to His Majesty’s subjects, and 
beneficial to his treasury, was a post for tle transmission of letters.’ 
He then explained the nature of an {English post, its advantages 
and its profits. * Aye, aye,’ said the King, ‘ I perfectly com- 
prehend you.’ Then turning to the Grand Vizier, he said, *‘ Now, 
Mirza Sheffea, I’ll tell you exactly how it is. You, for instance, 
have a correspondent at Ispahan. Of course you can’t afford to 
give a messenger ten tomauns every time you have something to 
say, which on urgent occasions you are now obliged to do; but if 
you had an opportunity of communicating with him every day, 
which the post would give you, you would write to him constantly, 
and your concerns would go on well. Now, that is the utility of 
the thing. As for the profit, it is thus. We will say, two hundred 
letters are to be sent to Ispahan, for each of which one real will be 
charged by the post. Now there are about ten stages trom here to 
Ispahan. The men who carry the letters from stage to stage will 
be contented to receive a real a-piece; therefore giving ten to the 
carriers, 190 will remain clear profit to the Shah,— Be Ser Shah, 
‘ By the head of the King,’ exclaimed his Majesty, ‘ this is excel- 
lent. But,’ turning to the Ambassador, ‘ you have more expe- 
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* “This is au idiom purely Persian, for which adequate words could searely be 
found in English.” 
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dients still. Tell me what is there besides the post, that we have 
not in Persia?’ His Excellency would have been happy to drop 
the subject, for he felt that the information which would be drawn 
from him might be disagreeable to the Grand Vizier; but the King 
being very urgent, he informed His Majesty, that one of the great 
sources of our revenue, (but which was resorted to cnly on parti- 
cular emergencies,) was the Income Tax, the principles of which 
he explained, endeavouring to impress upon the King’s mind that 
it was intended to bear more upon the rich than the poor; a prin- 
ciple which the English government kept constantly in view, when 
the exigencies of the state required the levying of new taxes, 
* What do you say to that?’ said the King to his Grand Vizier; 
‘ These English are extraordinary people!’ The Ambassador, in 
continuation, said, * We have also taxes, that are more particularly 
levied upon the rich. If a man keeps more than a certain num- 
ber of horses, he is taxed in a progressive ratio for every super- 
numerary horse; the same for servants, for carriages, &c.’ * Did 
you hear that, Mirza Sheffea,’ exclaimed the King. ‘ J am your 
sacrifice ; 1 am ready to pay whatever your Majesty pleases,’ said 
the Vizier. ‘ That’s right,’ returned the King; ‘ but there is a 
great deal of policy as well as profit in what the Ambassador says: 
for instance, a Governor General of India makes an immense for- 
tune, and returns home richer than a Shahzadeh (a King’s son). 
He sets up great state, and eclipses all the Princes; it is of course 
yery proper that he should be made to pay for such advantages.’ 
The King then requested the Ambassador to make a written note 
of the different details which he had already given in conversation, 
and hoped that he might be enabled to realize them in Persia. 

* Upon another occasion, the King asked the Ambassador what 
had become of the Pope. ‘ I hear you no longer acknowledge 
his supremacy. How long is it since you have been yaghi, or in 
rebellion against him?’ His Excellency then explained, and gave 
an outline of the history of Henry the Eighth. ‘ Ah,’ said the 
King, ‘ he must have been a clever King indeed! he did just what 
I would have done. But what difference is there between your 
religion and that of the Papists?’? The Ambassador answered, that 
we had discarded from our service the mummery of theirs ; and that 
they believed in certain doctrines which were contrary to our faith, 
and particularly instanced that of transubstantiation, ‘ What?’ ex- 
claimed the King, ‘ when they eat a bit of bread they really 
believe it to be flesh! What dolts! You are in the right. “I can 
comprehend eating bread in commemoration of the death of Jesus 
to be a gv od doctrine; but that bread should turn into flesh is non- 
sense indeed.” P. 192. 


We regret, on our readers’ account, that we must now bring 
our extracts and remarks to aclose. We have chiefly dwelt 
upon those parts of the volume which related to the court of 
Persia ; because it may be long before any other traveller will 
have the same advantages for observing this, that our author 
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had. With respect to the general manners, and institutions. 
of Persia, its revenues, laws and agriculture, character of the 
people, literature and commerce, we trust that we shall one 
day or other receive a full account of them, from some one of 
the officers who are now employed in the Persian service. 
With respect to the merits of the book itself, we need say 
nothing ; the extracts which we have made will speak for 
themselves; and we can assure our readers that we coulil 
have extended them, had our limits permitted it, toa much 
greater length. 
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ERRATA IN THE LAST NUMBER. 
Page 390, line 2, dele Capital in “ The,” and continue the sentence 
440, —— 40, idem 
431, —— 12, for “ Perseus” read “ Peneus” — 
—-- —— 18, for * Elian” read “ Zlian.” 
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